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“MUSIC SUBSIDIZED 


BY THE GOVERNMENT” ~ 





The Idea and Ideal of Modest Alt- 
schuler, Conductor of Rus- 
sian Symphony 


“Subsidization from the government is 
the great ‘open sesame’ to the general mu- 
sical uplift of America. Upon this action 
rests much of this country’s artistic des- 
tiny. It depends upon Washington what 
we Americans, native or otherwise, hope 
to see realized—a united cry of ‘Music Ex- 
celsior’ in which the government tone will 
be as dominant as that of the individual.” 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, said this Tues- 
day, on his return from a trip of twelve 
thousand miles over the length and breadth 
of the United States and into Canada. He 
has come back with his cup of observation 
full. 

Although he has gathered his perceptions 
and reflections in the heyday of unbiased 
opinion, which is the privilege of the alien, 
it is with patriotism, acquired of late years 
in Western worlds, that he speaks. For 
although he still holds dearly to the Neva 
and the Olga flowing through their St. 
Petersburg or their boundless steppes in his 
native Russia, he also feels his kinship 
with the mighty currents of American life. 
As a musician, therefore, he takes his place 
with those who are struggling so valiantly 
to put those of the land of the Stars and 
Stripes on an equal footing, .as a nation, 
with their Old World brethren. 

“I would strongly urge the advantage of, 
say, two government conservatories, situ- 
ated, perhaps, in New York and Chicago. 
From this could evolve in process of nat- 
ural growth, branches which could be 
established in the various other cities as 
the necessity and growth of same made 
evident their worthiness. 

“To cite the case of Russia. When I left 
there twelve years ago there were but two 
conservatories of government authority; 
one in St. Petersburg, another in Mos- 
cow. Now there are eighty such conserva- 
tories scattered through the empire, each 
headed by a graduate of one of the two 
parent colleges. Thus the great principles 
inculcated in the latter are promulgated 
throughout, giving a oneness and unity to 
the expression of musical thought and in- 
terests that is highly salubrious. 

“Although private enterprises have their 
particular virtues they cannot be compared 
for efficiency with those I have just men- 
tioned. First, because there is no unity be- 
tween them, and secondly, because the per- 
sonal gain is always occupant of their de- 
sires and thought. This self-aggrandize- 
ment cannot but be pernicious to a country’s 
growth. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is slaugh- 
tered on the altar of fame or pecuniary 
emolument 

“Of course the quacks which prey upon 
people in every occupation and art have 
been dangerous parasites, and have ruined 
to music many who with competent in- 
struction would have amounted to some- 


thing. This is something which a well- 
regulated government institution is saved 
from. 


“And as for the people. They are surely 
willing and anxious enough to do something 
for themselves and their nation artistically. 
[hey only require to be set upon right 
paths, not blinded and stunted by false 
and fatuous methods of instruction. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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MME. FLORENCE MULFORD 


An American Mezzo-Soprano Whose Career in Opera and on the Concert Stage 
Has Attracted Admiring Attention in Europe as well as This Country—She 


Was a Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company for Three Years. 


page 22) 


(See 





OPERA COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Hammerstein and Son William in Com- 
pany with Their Attorney 


For the purpose of keeping the prelim- 
inary season of grand opera separate from 
the regular season, the Hammerstein Opera 
Company of New York, capitalized at $250,- 
000, filed incorporation papers at Albany, 
N. Y., on Monday. The directors are Oscar 
Hammerstein, William H. Hammerstein 
and Edwin B. Root, of New York. The 
latter is the impresario’s attorney. The 
latter stated that no outside capital would 
be asked for the educational opera enter- 
prise. ; 

Mr. Hammerstein explained that this 
does not mean any dividing of his absolute 
authority, but is simply a means of reliev 
ing him of the necessity of appearing per- 
sonally in all its affairs. 


Entered at the Post Office 


NORDICA’S WEDDING SOON? 


Receives $2,500 for Singing at King and 
Queen’s Party 


Lonpon, July 12.—Reliable authority has 
it that the marriage of Lillian Nordica to 
George W. Young will take place in London 
as soon after the latter’s arrival as the 
legal requirements in regard to residence 
can be fulfilled. He will arrive in London 
on Wednesday by the Lucania 

The prima donna is very proud of having 
received a fee of $2,500 for singing at the 
Dorchester House on the occasion of the 
party for the King and Queen given by 
Ambassador Reid. 

This price was obtained 
to break an engagement to 
Princess de Polignac’s musicale in Paris 
lo-night she will receive $1,500 for singing 
at Mrs. John W. Mackay’s party. 


because she had 
sing at the 


it New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


BOSTON IS SCORED 
BY GRITICAL BERLIN 


Discussion Also Wages About the 
Question of the Morality of the 
Average German Theater 


Bertin, July 10.—Musical and theatrical 
Berlin is much wrought up over a discus- 
sion of the morality of the stage and of 
certain operatic and dramatic productions. 
The has developed along two 
lines, one concerning the action of Boston 
authorities barring Richard Strauss’s “Sa 


discussion 


lomé” and “The Blue Mouse,” and the other 
as to the credibility of one Leppel, who has 
published a book dealing with the immoral 
ity of the present-day theater. 

The censorious action of Boston authori- 
ties in the “Salomé”’ matter has roused the 
Berlin critics, who claim that the men in 
question do not know the difference between 
a work of art and one merely designed to 
please because of its salaciousness. Accord 
ing to them, a thousand things infinitely 
worse than “Salomé” occur every day in 
soston, and they even accuse those in au- 
thority of going to New York to see all 
of the objectionable plays, not in order that 
they may be excluded from Boston, but for 
the purpose of enjoying them As one Ber 
lin critic says, anent the above-mentioned 
opera and play: “These may not be exactly 
suited for the parlor of a pastor’s manse, 
but only in America could sensible men and 
women become indignant over them, or cast 
up their eyes in holy horror at their men 
tion,” 

In view of the constantly increasing num 
ber of American girls on the German op 
eratic and dramatic stage, the sensation 
created by Leppel’s book is worthy of ob 
servation in America. He charges that the 
opera houses, especially those in the smaller 
towns or near military barracks, are neither 
more nor less than immoral resorts. This, 
he claims, is due to the fact that few of the 
girls now on the German stage receive more 
than $250 a year for their services. It be- 
ing absolutely impossible to live properly 
and dress for the various parts on such an 
income, these girls are forced to obtain suf- 
ficient money as best they can. 

Mr. Leppel was himself a stage manager, 
and speaks with authority when he declares 
that the managers, instead of trying to rem 
edy the situation, are but playing into the 
hands of the patrons of the theater. He 
even goes further and charges that many 
girls have nominal stage employment in or- 
der to escape police attention 

What the result of the publication of this 
book will be remains to be seen. It will 
surely turn a much-needed light on the di- 
rection of many German theaters, and may 
act as a warning to the ambitious American 
girl who desires an engagement at a Ger- 
man theater, but who has not sufficient 
means to keep her until artistic and finan 


cial sticcess comes. 


Carreno to Open Tour in Brooklyn 


CINCINNATI, July 13.—The John Church 
Company announces that Mme. Theresa 
Carrefio, the eminent pianist, will open her 
\merican tour next season at Brooklyn in 
the early part of November. Dorothy 
Lethridge, also managed by this well-known 
oncern, is now on her way to Europe, hav- 
ing closed her season at the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention in Lafayette, Ind 
She will tour America again next Winter 
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HOW THE “ MIDSUMMER HIGH JINK 





Unique Musical and Dramatic Presentation in the Giant Redwood 
Grove of California Has Brought Forth Notable Examples of 
American Composition—Annual Event Established from a Va- 
cation Jaunt of San Francisco Bohemian Club Members 


One will search far through the world 
to find more wonderful natural temples 
than the giant redwood groves of Cali- 
fornia. To enter one of these great spaces 
filled with an unfamiliar and mystic light, 
silent or far-echoing with little sounds that 
seem lost in this vastness, dominated by 
these Presences—one can scarcely call them 
trees—is an experience that one can never 
forget. It is like a visit to another world, 
or to a place set apart in this, and predes- 
tined to be the scene of events and ceremo- 
nies never before beheld. The spirit of the 
redwood grove is as distinctive, as much 
its own, as is that of the desert or the 
sea, and as vast. It is like to nothing else. 
It does away with the little affairs of men, 
their businesses, their creeds, their cares. 
It obliterates littleness and exalts greatness. 

Into such a circumstance, over thirty 
years ago, went a few men from San 
Francisco to forget, for a few August 
days, the cares of life. For among the 





flames which were reducing care to ashes 
leaped far aloft in the darkness. This cere- 
mony over, the joys of the enchanted forest 
were free to all, and all partook of them 
for a number of days in fullest measure, 
before bidding them farewell for another 
year. 

After some years it occurred to some of 
the participants that if care were to be 
buried, he must first be slain. So he be- 
came a mythological figure, Meledon, the 
spirit of care, and the aid of the drama 
was invoked to his slaying. Year by year 
the idea grew and the drama became more 
highly organized and elaborated until, to 
make a long story short, the grove became 
a kind of Bayreuth, where each year a 
mighty mythical drama is created and per- 
formed, wherein Meledon is_ ultimately 
slain before being carried in solemnity to 
the funeral pyre. 

In each case the drama is written and the 
music composed by members of the Bohe- 
mian Club, which commands much of the 
greatest talent of the Pacific Coast. The 





Scene from “The Man in the Forest” 


redwoods care is a myth. These men were 
members of the now famous Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco. In the West all the 
periodical festivals of clubs are known as 
“Jinks.” This, then, at the full moon in 
August, was to be the “Midsummer High 
Jinks” of the Bohemian Club. These few 
men betook themselves to a splendid temple 
of the great redwoods up on the Russian 
River, a hundred miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Their avowed object was to “bury 
care.” They took with them musicians to 
help with the festivities, once care had been 
buried. In one part of the grove was a 
great oval-shaped clearing completely sur- 
rounded by giant trees which at night seem 
to tower up to the very sky. In the midst 
of this they built a high funeral pyre, and 
with solemn ceremonies and impressive 
rites kindled it, and made merry while the 


stage is set among the giant trees, and the 
spectators, who are the members of the club 
and their guests—some seven hundred in 
all—sit up on many rows of logs which 
serve as seats. It is a man’s affair; no 
women are present. 

The mechanical arrangements of the 
stage are perfect, as well as the marvelous 
effects of illumination, for the drama takes 
place at night, and the scenic setting is made 
to conform as nearly as possible to the 
natural scene which forms the stage. Most 
wonderful of all is the orchestra, which has 
been brovght up to the strength of the 
modern full orchestra. The magic of its 
sounds, rising from the depth and dark 
ness of these mighty silences, remains as 
one of the richest treasures of memory in 
the range of artistic experience. 

Among many Jinks on the Pacific Coast, 


x 





” CAME INTO EXISTENCE 


In the Bohemian Club’s Grove of Giant Redwoods 


the Midsummer High Jinks of the Bohe 
mian Club of San Francisco was the one 
to find the ideal condition of nature and 
humanity, and leaped to the estate in which 
it now exists—the greatest dramatic devel- 
opment of a new world. It is now coming 
to be known as the “Forest Festival.” 

With “The Man in the Forest,” an Indian 
Jinks, book by Charles H. Field, music by 
Joseph D. Redding, the dramatic form of 
the Jinks found itself fully launched, in 
1902. The Indians, threatened with destruc 
tion by famine, have danced the snake 
dance in supplication for help from the 
gods. Before dawn a forage party brings 
to the camp a white man, bound with 
thongs. He proves to be the deliverer 
promised to the tribe by prophecy, and 
through him food in plenty is brought to 
the Indians. The play is an allegory ex- 
pressing the protection of the redwoods by 
the Bohemian Club. Meledon had not yet 
become a regular feature of the Jinks. 

“The Hamadryads,” book by Will Irwin, 
and music by William J. McCoy, in 1904 
marked a great step forward. The or- 
chestra now for the first time was brought 
up to standard. In this Jinks the Hama 
dryads, who have been imprisoned within 
their trees by Meledon, come out from the 
trees on the one night in the year when 
they are allowed the liberty of the forest. 
Meledon finally appears and gloats over 
them in his tyrannical power. He is finally 


slain by Apollo, who comes in the dawn, 
and from far up on the hillside shoots the 
fiery shaft which slays the God of Care. 
He then descends amid the choral acclaim 
of the liberated Hamadryads. 

The writer had the good fortune to be 
present at this drama, which was impres- 
sive in the highest degree. From the first 
somber notes of the overture to the ac- 
clamation of Apollo the attention of the 
seven hundred men who witnessed it was 
riveted as by a spell. The call of the owl— 
the patron bird of the Bohemians—in the 
overture, produced its full dramatic effect. 
The illusion of the emerging of the Hama- 
dryads from the trees was a miracle of 
stage effect. A great quantity of colored 
fires at a considerable distance back in the 
woods gave a splendid effect of the glories 
of dawn. After the drama, the body of 
Care was placed upon a bier, and the entire 
assemblage moved in procession to the pyre, 
and as the flames leaped up the hama 
dryads, with torches, danced in a great cir 
cle about it. 

The “High Jinks” over, a’ lunch was 
served, about midnight. After the “High 
Jinks” the “Low Jinks” was held. This 
often takes the form of a burlesque of the 
“High Jinks,” and is given on a smaller 
stage in the grove. Fun runs high, and 
after the “Low Jinks” the members of the 
club and the guests have the freedom of 
the forest. The majority gather about the 
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great circle of seats, hewn out of sections 
of a fallen redwood tree. In the center 
blazes a huge fire, and on a low stage at 
one side all manner of exhibitions of talent 
are given by members of the club and 
others. 

About dawn all seek their bunks in the 
tents for a good sleep, and get up in time 
for a concert by the orchestra, which is 
given in a clear space in the grove in the 
soft, reddish sunlight that sifts through 
the great trees. The accommodations are 
provided for two weeks, and those who do 
not have to go back to the city remain for 
a time and enjoy to the utmost the forest 
life. 


“The Triumph of Bohemia,” book by 
George Sterling, music by Edward F. 
Schneider, in 1907, was one of the most 


successful Jinks. Mr. Schneider is one of 
the most prominent and successful San 
Francisco musicians and composers. 

“Mazuma,” a travesty on H. J. Stewart’s 
“Montezuma” Jinks in 1902, is regarded as 
one of the most successful “Low Jinks” 
which has been given. 

To Mr. Porter Garnett is due the credit 
of ably preparing the “Hamadryads” and 
“Triumph of Bohemia” for dramatic pres 
entation, and to Mr. Joseph Redding for 
his persistence for years in holding and 
realizing a high ideal for the size and qual- 
ity of the orchestra. 

The book of the Jinks to be held on Au 
gust 7th this year has been written by 
Prof. Morse Stephens, and the music by 
Wallace Sabin. It is said to deal with the 
Druids, and is expected by everyone to be 
one of the great events in the history of the 
Jinks. 

It is always at the full moon in August 
that the Jinks is held, and the weather 
conditions can always be depended on to be 





perfect. Since Wagner’s realization of 
Bayreuth there has been no such striking 
and extraordinary musical-dramatic devel- 
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Evening in the Grove: The Great Circle About the Fire 





LOUDON CHARLTON TO 
MANAGE ORCHESTRA 


Will Send Personal Representative to St. 
Louis to Take Charge of the 
Organization 





St. Louis, July 10.—By far the most im 
portant musical announcement in some time 
was made this week by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Society. Loudon Charlton, of New 
York, has been engaged to manage the or- 
chestra and will send his personal repre 
sentative to this city. Mr. Charlton’s repre- 
sentative will be David Montagnon, who 
has been associated with him for a number 
of years. Mr. Montagnon will reside in St 
Louis. This step is considered to be one of 
the most important that the society has 
taken in many years, and puts the orchestra 
into the hands of one of the best business 
managers in the country. Mr. Charlton will 
succeed W. B. Clayton, who has been with 
the orchestra for time. It is under 
that Mr. Clayton will return to the 
East and associate himself with Victor Her- 
bert and his orchestra. It is expected that 
several financial announcements of impor- 
tance to the orchestra will be made in the 
near future. 

lonie C 
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Lieber, one of the well-known 


music teachers here, is in New York and 
will sail in a few days for Europe, touring 
France, Switzerland and the lyrol, and re 
turning via Munich for the Wagnerian 
opera testival in August. 

Cavallo’s Band at Forest Park Higlands 
and Natiello’s Band at Delmar Garden are 
still drawing large crowds nightly. 


Bm. W. C. 


ARTHURSHARTMANN’S PLANS 


Violinist, Now in Pittsburg, Announces 
He Will Teach in Paris 


PittspurGc, Pa., July 8—Arthur Hart 
mann, the violinist, who is visiting friends 
in this city, announces that he will teach in 
Paris next season, after which he will de 
vote himself entirely to concert work. Fol 
lowing an American tour, October, 1910 
May, 1911, he will give a long series of con 
certs covering the Hawatian Islands, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. Among Mr. Hart 
mann’s students have been pupils of 
Joachim, Sevcik, Halir, Ysaye, Lichtenberg, 


Heermann, Sauret and Schradieck. While 
at the Roycroft Inn Mr. Hartmann was 
complimented by Elbert Hubbard, who 
named a suite of rooms at that inn “Arthur 
Hartmann Suite.” Mr. Hartmann’s Paris 
address will be care Max Eschig, Rue La 


fitte, 13 


DIVA’S SUIT AGAINST 
BROUSSAN STIRS PARIS 


Alice Baron’s Litigation Brings to Light 
Unique Operatic Conditions at 
French Metropolis 


Paris, July 10.—That much that is artful 


is masked for the word “art” has been 
demonstrated by the suit of Mlle. Alice 
Baron to recover $12,400 from M. Brous 
san, one of the two directors of the Paris 
Opera House 


The complainant, who is beautiful vocally 
and physically, was engaged by Broussan 
in 1907 to sing prima donna roles for three 
years [his followed immediately after 
Broussan’s appointment to the co-director 
ship with M. Messager. A director of the 
Opera, as is well known, is a government 
official 

Che hand 
some salary she received was only by way 
of repaying her for money loaned him dur 
ing their long and intimate friendship. She 


songstress declares that the 


cites an instance where he accepted ten 
cents from her tor repairs to his shoes, 
and frequently, she alleges, she advanced 


him fifty cents to pay for his meals 
In letters offered as evidence she is ad 
by Broussan as “My little 


dressed by darling 





WM. J. McCOY 
Composer of “The Hamadryads” 





Periwinkle.” An infinitude of kisses are 
enclosed, figuratively speaking. 

The political wire-pulling by which Brous 
san gained his appointment as director is 
placidly related in further correspondence. 

There is no public opinion that Broussan 
should resign under fire, the state of con- 
ditions as described by the prima donna 
being accepted as a matter of course. 

One of the American prima donnas un 
der engagement for appearance at the Man 
hattan Opera House said: 

“I have the inestimable advantage of be 
ing married to a big, strong and brave 
\merican. Consequently, while I am not 
acclaimed by the critics, nor invited to sup 
per by Grand Dukes, I retain an honest 
character and a quiet conscience.” 


Chris Anderson Under Johnston’s Man- 
agement 

Chris Anderson, the Chicago baritone, is 

to make an American tour next season, 

under the management of R. E. Johnston 


Mr. Anderson is spending his Summer 
abroad, and will return to America some 
time in August 
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wr" BECKER 


The American Pianist hailed in Europe as a Great Virtuose 


























ston Street, Boston. 





Mr. Becker will be in America during the season 1909-10 and will be 
available for alimited number of recitals and Orchestral engagements. 
For terms, dates and particulars, address WM. P. MARSH, 494 Boyl- 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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ONE OF R. E. JOHNSTON’S RECRUITS 





Elsie Playfair, the Violinist, Is of 
American Parentage, Born 
in Australia 


Paris, June 24.—R. E. Johnston was over 
here ravaging the European territory, 
which he would like to have left as empty 
as he could of first-class artists. True, he 
didn’t get Casals, whom he invited, and 
who replied that he would accept with 


pleasure the courteous offer on condition 
that he be guaranteed $5,000 a concert. This 
was a polite way the little ’cellist had of 
saying once more that our blessed Father- 
land, holds no allures for him. With the 
ever resilient spirit of the impresario, how- 
ever, Mr. Johnston bounded back upon per- 
fectly good American talent. This he found, 
and in generous measure, “chez” Miss Elsie 
Playfair, whose name so tempts one ‘to the 
lowest form of wit, and between them they 
have signed up a contract for America in 
October. 

Miss Playfair has been for some time one 
of .the* violins in the Colonne Orchestra 
here in Patis, but she has had time to gain 
for ,herself, throughout Europe, a reputa- 
tion as one of the first woman’ violinists. 
Her most recent success was in London 
last week, when she gave a recital in St. 
James Hall with Landon Ronald’s Orches- 
tra, and in spite of the fact that London 
has had Kreisler, Thibaud, Macmillen and 
Kubelik within the last ten days, the critics 
and public were loud in their praise of her 
art. In the Morning Post one finds this 
comment : 

“She brings to her playing a virile style 
atid. a freedom of attack that give it a 
special meaning. The breadth of tone and 
manner is retained in more delicate pas- 
sages, but these are invested with a super- 
added charm. The general effect of her 
playing is pleasing because of its spirit.” 

In Europe Miss Playfair is under the 
mafiagement of Alexander Grosz, who 
brought out Franz von Vecsey and Mischa 
Elman. She has been heard in the course 
of-the season just past in Hamburg, under 
Nikisch; in Cologne, under Steinbach; in 
Manchester, under Richter; in Amsterdam, 
with Mengelberg, and in recitals at Dres- 
den, Munich, Leipsic, Warsaw and other 











ELSIE PLAYFAIR 


This Charming Violinist Will Visit 
America for the First Time Next 
Season, When She Will Tour the 
Country 


important cities. She played as soloist at 
one of the Colonne concerts here, with 
Saint-Saéns at the piano. 

Although she is an American by parent- 
age, Miss Playfair was born in Australia, 
and this will be her first visit to America. 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 





TEST SINGERS FOR MANHATTAN CHORUS 


Young Women with Ambitions Appear Before Oscar Hammerstein for 
Places in His Opera Company 


One of the great events in the lives of 
several hundred women, young more or 
less, occurred on Monday morning when 
they flooded the big stage of the Manhattan 


Opera House, in answer to Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s advertisement calling for candidates 
for his opera chorus. 

Long before the hour specified, ladies car- 
rying operatic scores and various myster- 
ious wrapped articles suspiciously like 
music, stormed the big foyer of the music 
temple on Thirty-fourth street and kept the 
caretakers, Chorus Master Josiah Zuro, 
Baggage General Strauss, Arthur Hammer- 
stein and other celebrities busy telling them 
quietly but firmly that the stage entrance on 
Thirty-fourth street was the only place 
where they would be received. It was evi- 
dent that the would-be chorus women 
thought that in coming early they might 
prejudice Judges Oscar Hammerstein and 
Josiah Zuro in their favor. 

It was not until eleven o’clock that the 
impresario’s presence on the stage started 
the trying-out process. In order that the 
candidate might have the privilege of pri- 
vacy, one of the great curtains had been 
lowered, shutting from view the musical 
cohorts, who found seats as they could on 
“properties” or camp chairs. 

There was no opportunity for extended 
exposition of any singer’s abilities. Judg- 
ing by the amount of baggage they carried, 
it might have been thought that Mr. Ham- 
merstein would have the time and patience 
to hear their entire répertoire, which, con- 
sidering the number of the applicants, 
would have consumed only about six or 
eight months. 

As it was, Zuro ran his hand along the 
keys for the scale twice in accompaniment 
to her voice, and then it was all over. 
Stilling her beating heart as much as pos- 
sible, the singer would then make her way 


several yards distant across the stage, where 
the impresario was waiting with alert ears 
and a portentous book, in which he entered 
name and address of the vocalist, making 
after each some cabalistic mark indicative 
of merit or demerit. 

Each woman, of course, felt offended that 
such a short trial was given her, and felt it 
her duty to attempt to tell Mr. Hammer- 
stein all about her merits, how she was a 
little husky this morning, had a “cold,” felt 
nervous, or some other palliating words 
which might secure for her a special dispen- 
sation. 

To her sorrow, however, there was no 
time for such confidences, and with a wave 
of the hand she would be banished to make 
room for the young woman next in line, 
who was afraid to hold out her hand for 
fear she would see how nervous she was, 
and who felt that this was truly one of her 
history's crises. 

There being no immediate judgment pro- 
nounced, the candidate was then obliged to 
wait in suspense, with the dreadful, illu- 
sionary “I'll let you know” ringing in her 
ears, mingling unpleasantly with the pes- 
simistic conviction that she had not done 
her best. 

The great house, which will soon awake 
from its Summer silence, is already begin- 
ning to lose its sense of loneliness. The 
myriad rows of seats are still swathed in 
their coverings, but carpenters, scene paint- 
ers and various of the establishment’s le- 
gion of employees are making the audito- 
rium ring with the sound of hammers and 
Saws 

The stage boxes—and, in fact, all of those 
on the sides—are undergoing reconstruc- 
tion. The former are being much enlarged, 
and the occupants of its seats this year will 
have a much better view than of yore. 

There is none of the dampness which 
would be expected of a vast building so 





long unoccupied. Mr. Hammerstein, realiz- 
ing the damage that might be done by leav- 
ing it untendnted all Summer, has kept care- 
takers there all the time, who, leaving the 
doors ever open, have freshened the inner 
atmosphere. 

Of course, Mr. Hammerstein'*was the 
object of much awe and, no more at- 
tentive eyes ever followed his expression 
or movements than did those of these mi- 
ladies of the chorus. There was not, how- 
ever, lacking interest for the chorus master, 
who would perhaps be their immediate 
Czar. 

Mr. Zuro is truly a remarkable young 
man for such a responsible position. He is 
only twenty. Ever since Mr. Hammerstein 
rode into the operatic arena Mr. Zuro has 
been with him. Three from twenty leaves 
seventeen, and accordingly it can be seen 
that he was indeed juvenile to hold the 
dominating hand over women and men old 
enough to be his grandfather or grand- 
mother. 

Nevertheless, merit and competence have 
come early to Mr. Zuro. After his birth in 
Bialystok, Russia, he was barely out of 
the toddling age before he was studying 
symphony conducting, the piano and com- 
positions in his own country and in Vienna. 
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CINCINNATI MUSICIANS 
PLAY IN CONVENTION 


Local Music Student Elected to the 
Directorship of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Orchestra 


CINCINNATI, July 12.—Cincinnati was rep- 
resented at the Ohio Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Toledo by three prominent local 
artists, who participated in the evening con- 
cert. They were John Hersch, Philip Wer- 
thner and Mrs. Martha Wilson Hersch, To- 
ledo critics mentioned their work in terms 
of sincere appreciation. 

Chalmers Clifton, one of last year’s bril- 
liant graduates from the pianoforte depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, is at present visiting his alma 
mater and receiving congratulations from 
his host of friends here upon his election 
to the directorship of Harvard’s orchestra. 
This orchestra, connected with Harvard 
University, is one of the oldest musical 
organizations in America, having celebrated 
the centennial of its birth last year. Mr. 
Clifton has just finished his freshman year 
at Harvard, and the honor is considered all 
the more distinct and emphatic since a 
Freshman has never before qualified for 
the distinction. Mr. Clifton will take a 
special course in orchestral conducting 
under Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, who is spend- 
ing July in Cincinnati and does not leave 
for his vacation until August. 

Emma Heckle left Friday for a two 
months’ vacation with Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Cillis at Far Rockaway, Long Island. 

Clifford Harvout, Stanley Baughman and 
Laura Baer, three local singers, left last 
night with Kryl’s Band on a fourteen weeks’ 
tour through the West. 

On account of the large enrollment of 
Summer students at the Metronolitan Col- 
lege of Music, W. S. Sterling, Sidney C. 
Durst and Helen T. Splain will remain in 
the city throughout July. F. E. E. 





Oscar Saenger in Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger and their 
daughter sailed on the Hamburg July 1, 
bound for Genoa. They will spend the 
Summer in the north of Italy and in 
Switzerland, and the latter part of August 
will go to Berlin to hear the début of 
Herr Rudolf Berger, at the Royal Opera. 
Mr. Saenger changed Mr. Berger’s bari- 
tone voice into that of a tenor, and he 
will probably appear first as Lohengrin on 
the same stage where he has so many 
times sung Telramund. Mr. Saenger will 
reopen his studio on Monday, September 
27. His secretary, Miss L. Lilly, will re 
main at No. 51 East Sixty-fourth street 
during the Summer. 


Harvard’s Music School’s Head 


3osTtoN, Mass., July 12.—The new de- 
partment of music at the Harvard Summer 
School will be in charge of Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, supervisor of music in schools in 
Chelsea. It will be open for six weeks, 
starting July 7. Mr. McConathy is also 
director of the chorus choir of First Con- 
gregational Church, and director of the 
Mendelssohn Club. 


“TAMICO FRITZ” IS 
HEARTILY WELCOMED 


Mascagni’s Second Opera Sung in 
San Francisco, and America, 
for the First Time 


San Francisco, July 7.—Mascagni’s 
opera, “L’ Amico Fritz,” was sung here last 
night for the first time in America, with 
tremendous success. It was given with the 
blessing of the composer, who wrote: “I 
will await confidently the opinion of the 
San Francisco public, whose cordial recep- 
tion to me five years ago still lives in my 
heart with grateful memory.” The opera 
was presented by the Edwards International 
Grand Opera Company. 

“L’ Amico Fritz,’ despite the salvos, is 
possessed of a certain inherent weakness 
that no doubt made New York managers 
sceptical as to its taking power. Again, 
Mascagni is tremendously popular in San 
Francisco, which has something to do with 
the enthusiasm of the first night. During 
his American visit he was rather coolly re- 
ceived in the East. He found the people of 
his own temperament out here. 

The weakness of “L’ Amico Fritz” is not 
in the music, but in the book. The plot, 
dealing with a harmless but ancient trick 
to bring two lovers together, when one is 
an obstinate bachelor, does not open the 
way for great emotions. The situations in 
themselves are unimpressive, but pleasing. 
Yet they are not so weak but they are bol- 
stered up and carried by the music. 

The audience last night was unanimous 
from stage box to “garlic belt.” “L’ Amico 
Fritz” is powerful music. It is not on its 
surface as tuneful as “Cavalleria,” because 
it does not follow set song forms. It has 
not a single reminiscence of “Cavalleria” 
recurring phrases such as pervade all of 
Puccini, for instance. The score, by ‘the 
way, is like Puccini in one respect, in. put- 
ting voices and strings in unison in dra- 
matic parts. There is a lot of rusticity, with 
an effectiveness of the oboe. Wagner-like, 
the chorus is kept off the stage, though it 
is heard from there in several instances. 

When Mascagni conducted “Cavalleria” 
at the old Tivoli he marveled at the de- 
mand for a repetition of the intermezzo, 
which even he recognized as the weakest 
thing musically in the opera. The inter- 
mezzo preceding the third act of “L’ Amico 
Fritz” had to be repeated last night, but it 
was well worth it. In breadth and dra- 
matic effect it is the counterpart of the 
“Hymn to the Sun” of “Tris.” 

The greatest single success last night was 
the duo between Fritz and Suzel in the 
third act. None of the new Italian operas 
has a stronger love scene than this. It 
swept the hearers off their feet. 

“L’ Amico Fritz” will draw heavily in 
San Francisco, though its weakness of 
story robs it of the vitality of “Cavalleria.” 
In this city “La Bohéme” was given for the 
first time in this country. Its success was 
instantaneous. Several other of the new 
Italian operas have also received their pre- 
miéres here, to meet the same kind of audi- 
ence in New York. So from this it is safe 
to conclude that “L’ Amico Fritz” would 
run no risk of failure in the East. The 
story is only weak, not poor, and it is filled 
out and elevated by Mascagni’s music. Of 
that there is not the least doubt. 

The cast last night was strong, and the 
leader, Merola, covered himself with glory 
He is a man of inspiration and magnetism. 
The handsome Colombini was in fine voice, 
and it seemed only natural that he should 
lose his stage heart to the ingenuous Ber- 
tossi. Miss Strauss, the Pennsylvania con- 
tralto, and Arcangeli as the match-making 
rabbi, were equally effective in their parts. 
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York Bands Attract Great Crowds 

York, Pa., July 12.—The largest crowds 
ever assembled for musical entertainments 
in this city heard the City and Royal bands 
at Penn and Farquhar parks. Over 6,000 
people heard the former band and more 
than 8,000 the latter. The programs were 
light in character and were pleasing enough 
to compel the demand for several encores 

A. A. Knoch, director of the City Band, 
has been appointed assistant to John De 
nues, instructor of music in the publi 
schools. Mr. Knoch will direct the high 
school orchestra and will have charge of 
the opening exercises. 
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ATLANTANS DISPUTE 
OVER NEW CONDUCTOR 


Choice of Victor Ila Clark for Head 
of Musical Association Bone 
of Contention 


ATLANTA, Ga., July 12.—Bertha Har- 
wood, president of the Atlanta Musical As- 
sociation, has taken up the cudgels in refu- 
tation of a story recently published by the 
Georgian that war clouds appear to be low- 
ering over the proposed Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra, as a result of the recent action 
of the previously named association in se- 
lecting Victor lla Clark for the conductor 
of the organization. 

The Gedrgian pointed out that the stick- 
ing point appeared to be that Mr. Clark is 
not an Atlantan, athough he has a repu- 
tation as a musician and a conductor. 

Jacob Matthiessen, who is viewed by some 
as a likely man for the position for which 
Mr. Clark has been chosen, said: 

“it does seem to me to be inconsistent, 
after all these years of struggling for a 
real Atlanta symphony orchestra, to’allow 
an Atlanta man to take on all the burden of 
organizing and building it up, and then 
bring in an outsider to take charge of the 
orchestra. 

“In any event the situation, from the 
standpoint of the musicians, would be the 
same. They would have to be content with 
the proceeds of their concerts, or from the 
subscriptions that might be taken, as the 
case might be. If Mr. Clark comes here, as 
proposed, the only fixed item will be the 
$3,000 he will draw for his services as con 
ductor. 

“I think, too, that Atlanta people are get- 
ting a bit tired of hearing so much about 
‘home talent’ until something big like the 
musical festival comes alone and then see- 
ing $8,000 or $10,000 go out of the town 
for an orchestra. Atlanta has material for 
a first-class: symphony orchestra; all it 
needs is‘support and encouragement. With 
regular rehearsals such an organization 
would be fully able to fill any engagement 
that might be demanded, be it a music fes 
tival or anything else. The rehearsals might 
well be given as free weekly concerts, for 
the musicians | have secured do not ask 
any payment for such performances. | 
mentioned this to Mr. Cooper, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and said it could 
be done if the orchestra were allowed to 
rehearse in the auditorium, and he seemed 
to be much in favor of the project.” 

Miss Harwood, writing to the Georgian, 
states : 

“There is no occasion for war, but it 
seems unfortunate that these misstatements 
should come from Mr. Matthiessen, a man 
who was at the meeting of the union, at 
which time every detail of the plan of the 
association was brought up and the part 
concerning the union unanimously passed, 
and a man who has not in the least co-op- 
erated with a movement started last Oc- 
tober, and which ended its season with a 
Sunday symphony concert on April 25 un- 
der the baton of Richard Schliewan, which 
was, and is in reality, a movement to bene- 
fit Atlanta musicians. 

“Why pick out Mr. Matthiessen as con- 
ductor? Why not Mr. Wedemeyer, Mr. 
Wurm, Dr. Buchanan or some others who 
have labored long in the local field? ‘The 
story published is proof that the associa- 
tion has acted wisely in electing an out 
sider. 

“Victor Ila Clark does not come to take 
a $3,000 salary, as stated by Mr. Mathies- 
sen; he comes to be a co-worker with the 
Atlanta Musical Association to build up a 
local symphony orchestra, which was start- 
ed last year. , 

“Mr. Matthiessen stated to the writer 
that he had long ago lost sight of art and 
was in it for the money he could get out 
of it. Mr. Clark, I am glad to write, has 
not the same motive. I am also glad to tell 
the public that the local union of the Fed- 
eration of Musicians placed themselves on 
record at their meeting a few days ago as 
wishing to co-operate with the Atlanta Mu- 
sical Association in building up a perma- 
nent orchestra under the name of the At 
lanta Symphony Orchestra. 

“The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra vir- 
tually belongs to its members, supported 
and managed by the Atlanta Musical Asso 
ciation, an organization of over 150 musi- 





AN AMERICAN PRODIGY AND HIS TEACHER 








Eddie Brown, a Youthful American Violin Virtuoso of Twelve, and His Teacher, 
Jeno Hubay 


As told in Musica America, Eddie 
Brown, a young American violinist, has 
been making a tremendous success in Eu 
rope, being regarded as a prodigy of the 
first rank. The boy, who is but twelve 
vears of age, is the favorite pupil of Pro- 
fessor Jeno Hubay, in Budapest. Consider 
ing that young Brown has entered a field 


already well exploited by Mischa Elman, 
Florizel von Reuter and numerous other 
youthful violinists, his phenomenal suc 
cesses are al the more remarkable. His 
repertoire includes all of the great concertos 
and solo works, which he is ready and able 
to play at a moment’s notice. Professor 
Hubay-«has prophesied a great career for 
this young artist. 





cians and music lovers, of which they are 
a part. 

“Mr. Mathiessen has been invited to join 
the association, as are also all musicians 
and music lovers who are eligible to its va 
rious memberships. 

“The conductor of the orchestra, a branch 
of the association’s work, is elected by the 
association and dismissed at its pleasure. 
It is not Mr. Clark’s orchestra, nor is it his 
wish to have it so, and Mr. Matthiessen 
stands just as good a chance of being its 
future conductor as does any other worthy 
conductor.” 


MME. SAMAROFF’S PLANS 


Her Joint Recitals with Geraldine 
Farrar Are Booking Rapidly 


Mrs. Jennie L. Hickenlooper arrived in 
New York this week from Europe, where 
she has been during the past season with 
her daughte1, Mme. Olga Samaroff, the pi- 
anist. Musica AMERICA has already de- 
scribed Mme. Samaroff's series of successes 
in the European capitals, and Mrs. Hicken 
looper speaks enthusiastically over the re- 
ception given the young pianist wherever 
she appeared. Next Spring will find Mme. 
Samaroff in Europe again, her opening con 
cert having already been arranged for. She 
will appear on this occasion as soloist with 
the London Philharmonic Society, under 
Richter’s baton. 

Mme. Samaroff returns to America next 
month in time for a concert at Bar Harbor 
on August 21. Four days later she will play 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea, and early in Oc 
tober she will begin her regular season, 
part of which will be devoted to joint re- 
citals with Geraldine Farrar. Manager C-. 
\. Ellis, who has charge of these concerts, 
reports an unusual demand for these two 
young artists. 
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AN EXPENSIVE VACATION 


Dr. Wiillner Rejects Big Fees in Order 
to Rest for American Tour 


Determined to rest absolutely, having 
heen advised by his American management 
that he would be required to sing 100 con 
certs during the coming second American 
tour, which will commence October 10 and 
last to the end of May, Dr. Ludwig Will 
ner has refused not only a large fee for two 
appearances in London, but also a very 
remarkable offer from a leading firm of 
continental managers to sing at record fees 
at ten concerts at fashionable watering 
places, among others Ostend, Schevenin 
gen, Trouville, Dieppe, Brighton, Bourne 
mouth and Eastbourne. 

Dr. Willner is spending the Summer with 
his mother and sisters at a small cottage 
on the Holland coast. He acquired this 
property some years ago, being as far re 
moved from the noises of the world as in 
his Monte Ziretto estate in Sicily. His 
villas in Monte Ziretto are now being re 
built 


A Novelty at Covent Garden 

Lonpon, July 10—The production of 
Baron Frederick d’Erlanger’s operetta will 
be the most interesting novelty at Covent 
Garden. There will be a strong cast, and 
the spectators will probably be more ap 
preciative even than was the first audience 
at Naples. Thomas Hardy is expected to 
attend the first performance in England. 

Novelties at the Birmingham and Here 
ford festivals are likely to be the third 
part of Granville Bantock’s “Omar Khay 
vam.” Rutland Boughton’s “Sun at Mid- 
night Dance,” a rhapsody by Frederick Del 
igs and an old English suite arranged by 
Granville Bantock. 


Twice Divorced, Marries Again 
Mrs. Arthur Hartmann, former wife of 
Charles H. Swift and Arthur Hartmann, 
the Boston violinist, has made Hans Ken 
derman. a Berlin musician, her third hus 
band. They were married in the latter cit) 


Ada Sassoli, the harpist. has been playing 
in Paris lately 


DR. HALLAM ENGAGES 
THE N. Y. SYMPHONY 


The Chautauqua Season Begins 
with Daily Choral and Artists’ 
Recitals to Big Crowds 


CuHautaugua, N. Y., July 12.—Great in 
terest has been aroused in the musical sea- 
son here by the announcement that Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra have been engaged for a concert 
on July 24. ‘The’orchestra will have the 
assistance of A. J. Winterbottom, of New 
York, who will be the visiting organist 


at that time. Mr. Damrosch has promised 


a novel and educational program for the 
occasion. With the addition of this at- 
traction, there can be no doubt but that 
Chautauqua will have one of the greatest 
festival seasons of its existence. 

The season was opened on Friday, July 
1, but the first concert, a Sunday evening 
sacred concert, occurred on July 4, and 
served to introduce the new __ soloists. 
Frances Hewitt Bowne, soprano; Florence 
Fiske, contralto; Henry D. Bastow, tenor, 
and Bertram Schwahn, baritone, appeared 
on the program and made most successful 
first appearances. 

A patriotic concert was given on Mon 
day, July 5, at which all of the soloists ap- 
peared, adding further to their excellent 
first impressions. The organ playing of 
Henry Vincent was especially noteworthy, 
and is more commanding than last season. 
The chorus sang under the direction of 
Mr. Hallam with spirit and enthusiasm. 

The first artists’ recital took place in 
Higgins Hall on Tuesday afternoon, before 
a most appreciative audience. Sol Marcos 
son, violinist, won his auditors with’ his 
brilliant technic and beautiful tone. In the 
Grieg sonata for violin and piano he was 
ably assisted by Georgia Kober. William 
H. Sherwood, the pianist, played several 
well-selected groups in a brilliant manner. 

In the miscellaneous concert on Wednes- 
day afternoon Mrs. Bowne was heard to 
advantage in “Elsa’s Dream,” from ‘“Lo- 
hengrin.”’ Miss Fiske sang the “Samson 
and Delilah” aria with beautiful tone qual- 
ity, and Mr. Schwahn and Mr. Bastow ren 
dered several numbers effectively. The first 
artists’ vocal recital was given on Thurs- 
day afternoon by Marie Zimmerman, 
Charles Washburn and Frank Croxton. 

lhe greatest credit is due Alfred Hallam 
for the excellent standard being maintained 
at these concerts. As director of all the 
Chautauqua music, he is compelled to di 
vide his energies with so many under- 
takings, and is compelled to make so much 
of the ever-changing, raw chorus material, 
that it is surprising that such good re- 
sults are attained. But with his energy and 
enthusiasm, together with his knowledge 
of music, he has been enabled to accom- 
plish wonderful results in spite of the many 
handicaps. F. C. M. 


TRIBUTE TO B. J. LANG 


Many Prominent Men Endorse Plan of 
Etching of Late Celebrity 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—The Apollo and 
Cecilia Societies are interested in the pro 
duction of the portrait steel plate etching of 
Bb. J. Lang, the late Boston musician, in the 
nature of a tribute lhe drawing is a re 
markable one, full of energy and dignitv. 
Arthur Reed, A. Parker Browne, Harry F. 
Fay, William P. Blake and a number of 
Boston composers are among those who 
have endorsed the undertaking 

The portrait will be issued in a signed 
vellum proof, a signed artists’ proof, an 
Indian proof and a plain print, and will 
form a very fitting memorial. 


When Bos Gave Song Recitals 


C. V. Bos, Ludwig Wiillner’s accompanist, 
at one time of his career gave his own song 
recitals He is now regarded by profes 
sionals as the most important coach for 
Liedergesang and Vortrag. He refused to 
teach this Summer, feeling that he deserved 
a rest, but on his return from America he 
taught five hours daily in London. His 
pupils were recruited exclusively from pro 
fessional circles, and among them were to 
be seen daily such artists as Muriel Foster 
and Janet Spencer 


Minneapolis Orchestra’s New Manager 


Des Mornes, IA. July 12.—Wendell 
Heighton, editor of the Western Musical 
Herald, has accepted a position as manager 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra. The maga- 
zine will be removed from this city to St 
Lows 
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HAMMERSTEIN CARICATURED ON THE STAGE 











A caricature feature of the 
Garden. 


“Follies of 
The five figures in the rear, all made up and attired similarly, 





1909,” playing at the New York Roof 
represent 


the one-man conclave of the Manhattan Opera House, namely, Oscar Hammerstein. 
This travesty is in illustration of the great impresario’s self-reliant attitude in re- 


fusing to share his crown of authority with others. 


The dancer pirouetting so daint 


ily in front is Bessie Clayton, of the musical comedies. 





GREAT ARTISTS FOR NORFOLK 


Fifteenth Annual Concert to Have 


Elaborate Program 


NorFo_tk, Conn., July 12.—The fifteenth 
annual concert for the benefit of the Nor- 
folk Home Missionary Society is to be 
given in the Congregational Church, under 
the auspices of Mary Eldridge, on Au- 
gust 4. 

The pretentiousness of the performance 
is not apparent in the announcement, but 
the importance of the event will be seen 
when tuc names of the soloists are given. 
Those who will appear are Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli, Janet Spencer, Daniel Beddoe, WVa- 
vid Bispham, Charles Heinroth, organist; 
Emilio Agramonte, conductor and pianist; 
A. P. Hackett, tenor; Thomas H. lhomas, 
tenor; Harry Wieting, baritone, and Don- 
ald Chalmers, bass. 

The program is published in an elaborate 
booklet containing the words to all of the 


songs. lhe compositions to be performed 
are selected from Mendelssohn's works, 
both orchestral and vocal, and those of 
Ferrata, Thiele, Rossini, Handel, Purcell, 
Massenet, German, Attenhofer, Chadwick, 
La Forge, Rummel, Puccini, Sullivan, Ware, 
Damrosch, Bemberg, Schubert, McDermid, 
Spross and Parker. 


RUSSIAN DANCER COMING HERE 





Mme. Pavlova, “the Immortal,” to Ex- 


hibit Her Art in New York 

St. Perersspurc, July 8.—A New York 
theatrical firm has signed a contract for the 
appearance of Mme. Anna Pavlova, the 
premiere ballet dancer of the Imperial 
Opera, in the Fall. 

This dancer, called the “Pride of St. Pe- 
tersburg,” is the best artist of that ballet, 
which created such a sensation in Berlin 
and more recently in Paris. The London 
managers who were seeking to get the troupe 
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having concluded his American 
engagements, willaccept a limite! 
number of pupils at Lugano 
Switzerland. and Milan. Italy 
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before the end of the present season have 
been confronted with the demand that at 
least $3,000 a night must be assured. 

The highest paid, most beautiful dancers 
in the world are in this company. 

Parisians, who have named Pavlova “The 
Immortal,” have crowned her a reigning 
rage, and she has shared the throne of pop 
ularity with Isadora Duncan. 


KANSAS CITY TRIO IN 
PROGRAM OF INTEREST 


Church Music Undergoes Revival in 
Western City—Many Cantatas Are 
Presented 


KANSAS City, July 10.—A most enjoyable 
informal musical was given by Vera La 
Quay, violinist, at her home on Tuesday 
evening. Especially interesting were the 
trios for piano, violin and cello, the allegro 
and — movements from Mendelssohn’s 
Trio No. 1, and Brahms’s Hungarian Dance, 
No. 5, with Jeannette Dimm, pianist, and 
W. Martin, ’cellist, assisting Miss La Quay. 
Mrs. Ethel Lee Buxton, soprano, and 
Charles Cease, baritone, added much to the 
program. 

Church music in Kansas City is having a 
revival. Edward Kreiser, who plays the 
organs and directs the choirs in the First 
Congregational Church and _ the Jewish 
synagogue , and also is in highest authority 
at the Grand Avenue Methodist Church, 1s 
most active in this line. His choir has been 
performing sacred concerts every Sunday 
evening. 

Another very active organist is Hans Feil, 
of the Independence Avenue Christian 
Church. Together with his excellent choir, 
composed of Clara Duval, soprano; Mattie 
Lou Catron, contralto; William Sparrow, 
tenor, and Frank Lauder, bass, he presents 
excellent programs. Mrs. James H. Cra- 
vens, at the Westminster Congregational 
Church, and Mrs. George Forsee, at the 
First Christian Church have also made a 
specialty of their Sunday evening music. 

Frankie Whitney, violinist, after an ab- 
sence of seven years, has returned home to 
remain permanently. Miss Whitney spent 
three years in Berlin studying with Halir, 
and during the last four years has been 
playing in concert in the United States. 

Allee Barbee, soprano, sang in the mu- 
sical festivals at Guthrie and Enid, Okla- 
homa. The first part of the program was 
Gounod’s Cantata, “Gallia,” and the second 
half was a recital by Miss Barbee. She was 
well received in both cities. 

W. H. Leib has returned from Anthony, 
Kan., where he conducted a three weeks’ 
musical festival, closing with Gaul’s “Holy 


City.” M. R. W. 
FIDELIA SOCIETY THE WINNER 








Captures First Prize in New England 
Sangerbund Contest 


Boston, July 12.—At the singing contest 
held a week ago by the New England Fed 
eration of German Singing Societies the 
first prize was won by the Fidelia Society, 
of West Roxbury. This society, which is 
under the able direction of Benjamin Guck- 
enberger, director of the Guckenberger 
School of Music of this city, received the 
highest number of points, irrespective of 
class, in the singing contest, and succeeded 
in winning 219 out of a possible 240 points. 
Mr. Guckenberger’s society has been a mem- 
ber of the Federation only about two years, 
and this was the first time that the Fidelia 
Society sang at a contest. The Federation 
has been in existsence for eighteen years, 
and is one of the important factors, music 
ally, in Boston. DD. ka in 


Canaries Aid Church Choir 


CINCINNATI, July 11.—The choir at the 
Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist Church 
was augmented by thirty-five canary birds 
to-day. The pastor, the Rev. George R. 
Robbins, had suggested that the text, “Who 
are these that come flying through the air 
like doves?” would be well illustrated by 
the birds. The gilded cages were hung all 
around the auditorium. The birds began 
chirping with the first strains from the 
organ and continued as long as there was 
any choir singing. 


Hammerstein Holds Contract with Con- 
stantino 


Despite the fact that Constantino, the 
Spanish tenor, has signed a contract to sing 
with the Boston Opera Company next sea 
son, Oscar Hammerstein has shown no 
signs of releasing him from the contract 
between him and the singer, which has four 
more years before expiration. 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 





ANOTHER AMERICAN 
GIRL WHO IS SINGING 
IN EUROPEAN OPERA 




















Clara Norton as “Amneris” 


Bertin, July 1.—To the long list of 
American girls who are appearing in opera 
abroad must now be added the name of 
Clara Norton, of New York, who has met 
with considerable favor in Germany. Some 
of her réles are Ortrud, Amneris, Azucena, 
Fides, Erda, in “Siegfried”; Madelena, in 
“Rigoletto”; Grafin, in “Trompete von 
Sachingen”; Gertrude, in “Hans Heiling,” 
and Mary, in “Fliegende Hollander.” 

In America Miss Norton devoted herself 
to concert and oratorio work, and upon de- 
ciding to go into the operatic field, to which 
her big and rich contralto voice seemed to 
call her, she went to Vienna to study with 
Amelia M: aterna, the once great singer, and 
later she prepared roles with Mariana 
Brandt. In 1905 she made her début at the 
Municipal Opera in Olmiitz, Austria. After 
this engagement was finished she sang for 
a year at the Lortzing Theater, in Berlin, 
when her health broke down and she had to 
leave the stage. She has now several con 
tracts under consideration for next season 





Giulia Strakosch Greeted with Flowers 


LonpOoN, July 31.—Giulia  Strakosch, 
daughter of the well-known American im 
presario, received a glowing tribute in the 
way of many floral decorations from her 
many friends at a concert in which she par 
ticipated in Steinway Hall during the past 
week. Her two numbers, both operatic, 
were rendered with exquisite feeling and 
sunreme artistry. 











Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


| see that the Musician, of Boston, has 
asked of a number of persons, Where 
should the musician locate? One person so 
questioned recommends with a_ perfectly 
serious countenance that it is advisable for 
musicians to go to towns located among 
well-to-do farming communities, and where 
retiring farmers have gone to live and edu- 
cate their children. That is an excellent 
idea—to go to a place where there are many 
wealthy farmers’ daughters and no critics 
to tell them how bad a musician their 
teacher is. 

For some reason I was not consulted in 
this symposium, which is a pity, since I have 
some particularly good advice which | 
might be induced to give on the subject. 
For instance, the musician might locate in 
a moderate-sized villa on the banks of the 
Lago di Garda, or some other of the North- 
ern Italian lakes, where he will have an 
extensive vineyard covering his estate, and 
can sit in his ilex grove smoking a Bra- 
zilian cigar and looking at the Alps lifting 
their eternally snow-clad peaks to the north- 
ward. This will be found a very inspiring 
location for a pcrson having a musical 
temnerament. But if an American does not 
want to go so far from home, let him locate 
at Newport or Palm Beach. The villas and 
estates at the former place are very hand- 
some, and the motoring is good. Also one 
moves in the best society. At Palm Beach 
one can live in a wheel-chair pushed by an 
African, and can look out over a tropical 
sea of deep blue and see the great, lazy 
cloud banks heap themselves up from the 
horizon to the zenith. A musician will en 
joy both of these places. 

There is one other locality to recommend 
to the musician—the deep woods of North 
ern Minnesota, Montana and Idaho, or of 
British Columbia. In these woods he will 
find no ladies to ask him to amuse, free of 
charge, the guests at their: soirees or 
Thursdays; he will find no encore fiends 
there; no one will object to _ practising 
all day and night; there will be no one to 
owe money to, and no stupid pupils to 
teach. Altogether, it is an ideal location 
for a musician. 

* * * 

The mystery is solved—it has been dis- 
covered at last why critics are cross and 
rude. It is for the same reason that many 
Pullman porters are cross and rude, so a 
New York critic writes—they do not get 
enough sleep. 

The critic who makes this confession is 
led to it by meditating on the fact that 
Teresa Carrefio and Ysaye will tour to 
gether next year. Few artists, he writes, 
can more than half fill a hall alone, but by 
combining they can fill the hall. make just 
as ‘much money and please the public. “Give 
fewer concerts,” he cries, “and give the 
critics a chance to become amiable.” 

If lacw of sleep is the trouble, the expla 
nation of the unregenerate state of Ameri 
can musical criticism, then certainly some 
thing ought to be done about it. The com 
bination of artists may help some, but this 
is an innovation and will come slowly. 
Meanwhile, the critics might entirely per- 
ish for want of sleep before the concerts 
become few enough to save their lives, just 
as giraffes, who live on the top leaves of 
trees, almost perish before they can grow 
necks long enough to reach the leaves. Be 
sides, artists are egotists, and want to be 
the whole show, and it is doubtful if they 
will ever take up the combination scheme 
generally enough to relieve the existing 
strenuous situation. 

I have thought of a plan, however, which 


ought to be hailed with joy by both critics 
and artists. This is a special Sleep License, 
to be issued by the artist to the critic so 
that he can get his sleep during the concert. 
Since he has his license from the artist 
personally, he will not be deceiving either 
the artist or his paper, or putting his paper 
in a wrong light with any one; and having 
slept with a clear conscience during the 
concert, he will be in an ideal frame of 
mind afterward to write an amiable crit- 
icism. As the critic need not attend the 
concert, he can sleep at home in a comfort- 
able bed. In this way the artist will be de- 
lighted, the critic will be happy, the public 
will read glorious flights of critical imagi- 
nation, instead of columns of grouch, anc 
the paper will be satisfied because everybody 
else is. Nothing of critical value will thus 
be lost—and only think of the gain! 

The artist unprogressive pM ar’ to re- 
fuse to issue Sleep Licenses must continue 
to accept the existing inferior quality of 
criticism and perpetuate the self-confesssed 
crossness and rudeness of the critic. 

* * * 

If you read the New York Evening 
IVorld you may have seen this little letter— 
little, but how great a sign of the times— 
tucked away down at the corner of the 
page : 

“To the Editor of the Evenina World: 

“What can be done toward improving the 
music in the public parks and on the piers 
at night? What many of us want is popu- 
lar airs, not dreary, slow and foreign music 
such as we often have on the piers and in 
the parks. Let readers answer this, and you 
will see if what I say is not true. 

“John Galli igher. 

“Dreary, slow and foreign music! There's 
a combination of synonyms to delight the 
soul of the prophet of the new in America. 
There is the soul of America speaking! No 
more of the dirges, the philosophical intro- 
spections, the iridescence of the decaying 
old world, but a song of joyous life in a 
New. There is the spirit of new-world- 
making, the fearlessness that burns bridges 
behind and the optimism that marches, sing- 
ing, into the new and unknown. Long life 
to John Gallagher! Even if he has not got 
beyond an enjoyment of the rudimentary 
forms of music, he is made of the right 
stuff. He has nothing against Europe. He 
would respond as quickly to the right kind 
of joyous music—the music which he 
craves—whether it came from Germany or 
Kansas. But Germany is not delivering the 
goods. It is the John Gallagher, a little 
farther along in development, who will de 
mand the joyous opera, the melodious sym 
phony which America is to produc e, 

Nor is John Gallagher’s voice a solitary 
one crying in the wilderness. Once | was 
showing a lot of. fresh, juicy American 
songs to an American who had had a mu 
sical training on both sides of the water. 
‘Then I tried to interest him in a particu 
larly fine song of Hugo Wolf, which he 
did not happen to know. He quickly be 
came impatient at its old-world quality, and 
wanted to get back to the fresher atmos- 
phere of the American music. The Wolf 
song was probably a greater art work than 
any of the American songs, but the trail of 
the old world was on it—the contrast 
hrought it out plainly. No one is a more 
ardent admirer of Hugo Wolf than myself, 
but, laying art technic aside, there was no 
denying that the American songs struck a 
freer, a more joyous note. 

“Dreary, slow and foreign music’ —wha! 
a speech! A Daniel come to judgment! 

Long live John Gallagher! 

* * * 

\t the Teachers’ Convention in New 
York City College recently, David Bispham, 
one of the fe: arless pioneers in American 
music, read Poe’s “Raven” to the music of 
Arthur Bergh, the young Minnesotian who 
has been playing violin for eight years in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. 
Bergh has the new idea which we are all 
looking for, whether we know it or not 
the idea of directness, melodiousness, crisp 
ness, meaning. His music talks right out 
at you; what it starts to say it savs 
never parleys, wanders, nor gets verbose or 
ordinary. The development of a theme for 
him does not mean losing it in an academic 
jungle. It imeans continuing the idea as 
long as it is necessary to talk about it 

Bergh would please John wallagher, and 
John Gallagher represents millions of 
\mericans. 

* = ® 

It is now certain that Steever Smith, the 
Great Notch, N. J., farmer of whom I wrote 
last week, knows what he is about. You will 
remember that he played a phonograph to 
his cows, and in return for the penny 
vaudeville show they gave an extra allow 
ance of milk. “The Human Violin” now 


writes to the TJimes corroborating the 
farmer’s statement. “The Human’ Violin” 
did not have to go to the trouble and ex 
pense of a phonograph. He merely favored 
some Jersey cows with imitations of the 
violin and mandolin, and they forthwith 
vave from half a quart to a quart more 
milk than usual. The cows will probably 
soon be arranging a scale of supply, a 
lacto-musical scale, something as follows: 


4 Rae Ee I qt. 
EE Data Wek iris « sod Ad PR DERTs Rooks 1 pt. 
ohn Where oats no4 Sa 2 qts. 
IN i. a 5 fy MleS Con ok ua bee Vy, pt. 


and so on. 


The worm has turned. For years Ameri- 
can writers on musical matters have spoken 
of the ruination of the voices of American 
pupils by European teachers. Now comes 
the veteran European teacher of them all, 
and with blandness, sang froid, and an 
apparent obliviousness to all that has been 
written, even in regard to her own earlier 
utterances, throws a nation’s criticism back 
in its teeth. 

It hannened in an interview by Mme. 
Marchesi with a representative of one of 
the New York dailies. She was speaking 
of American aspirants for vocal honors. 
“Some young girls feel the impulse to sing, 
but not to work,” she said. This state- 
ment is mild, but she followed it up with 
this hot shot: “Others have undoubted 
gifts, which teachers at home have per- 
verted. Very many voices have been ruined 
by what you Americans call ‘hollering.’ 
Some teachers think the way to sing is to 
shout, to yell, to scream, to screech!” 

When American teachers have had time 
to swallow this morsel and ruminate it a 
bit, I shouldn’t wonder if there would be 
something doing. 

Mme. Marchesi says that “When Nature 
supplies a rdnmwgge so vocal outfit, with a 
strong phy sique and a correct musical ear, 
there is no need for the possessor to worry 
about fortune; it will come almost unbid- 
den.” 

This savors a little of the golden prom 
ises of the fortune tleler, especially as it 
would not be difficult to persuade most girls 
that Dame Nature has been kind to them 
in the ways suggested. But, that the Ma 


dame shall not be classified with those un- 
scrupulous European teachers who reap 
golden harvests by rosy promises, she does 
not omit to tell the interviewer that she 
“had to dismiss five pretty girls only yes- 
terday, who did not have the right kind of 
voices.” The girls cried, and their mothers 
cried also. The advertisement, however, 
ought to be a sufficiently good one to enable 
the girls to get chorus positions at once, 
and perhaps, once on the stage, they would 
be able to advance through practical ex- 
perience faster than by study in Europe. 
Far be it from me to recommend this for 
them, however—the responsibility is too 
awful! 

It may be that fortune will come “almost 
unbidden” to those who have the natural 
equipment, but | am inclined to think that 
the bidding is running rather high these 
days, and that unless a singer can put up 
a pretty strong bid, her natural gifts will 
not get to work on their own account and 
accomplish for her all that she expects 
in the way of fortune. 

Ses 

Here is a pleasant tale concerning Moriz 
Rosenthal which is going the rounds. 

An American admirer of the pianist re 
cently sent him a “Billikin”—a good-luck 
charm to insure a successful tour of this 
country next season. The gift was much 
appreciated, and accordingly was given a 
place of honor on the mantel in Rosen- 
thal’s room. Now, one of the pianist’s most 
prized possessions is a Chinese servant—a 
slant-eyed Celestial who has served in the 
capacity of valet for several years. The 
Billikin aroused Ah Lee’s interest, as his 
employer noticed much to his amusement 
the day after the little clay god was in 
stalled. At first the Chinaman was a bit 
perplexed, but not for long. That evening 
when Rosenthal returned home he found a 
little bowl of bread and water before the 
image—an offering to propitiate what Ah 
Lee naturally concluded was a household 
“joss.” Each day since then the’ bowl’s 
contents have been replenished with pains 
taking care. Rosenthal has not discouraged 
the ceremony for he argues that it serves 
as an additional portent for his forthcom 
ing American visit. Your 

MEPHISTO. 





FEVRIER WRITING NEW OPERA 


Engaged on Poem by Alfred de Musset 
—Nearly Completed 








HENRI FEVRIER 


Composer of “Monna Vanna,” Which 
Will Be Produced in New York 
Next Season 


Paris, Jul’ 11.—Henri Fevrier, the com 
poser of “Monna Vanna,” produced last 
Winter at the Paris Opéra House, is writ 
ing an opera on “Carmosine,” Alfred de 
Musset’s poem. The first two acts are al- 
ready finished, and it is hoped that it will 
be ready for production during the Winter 
season. 

Fevrier is now only thirty-two years old 
He was scarcely twenty-nine when he com- 
nosed “The Blind King,” on a _ libretto 
written by Huynes Leroux, author of “Love 
in America.” 

Fevrier’s father was an architect. His 
wife was a Mlle. De Nervo, whose family 
own rich iron mines on the Algerian coast 


Alessandro Bonci continues to win new 
laurels in Buenos Ayres. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK PATRIOTIC 


Singer's Son Wore American Flag in 
Germany—Proud of It 


lhe Cincinnati, arriving here on Satur 
day, brought Hans Schumann-Heink, son 
of the prima donna. For the last nine 
months he has been in Dresden, where he 
studied voice culture under Scheidmantel. 
He is a bass-baritone. His intentions are 
to study opera in this country. 

The presence of a small American flag 
in his buttonhole evoked a remark that “it 
looked good.” 

“You bet it does,” was his reply. “I am 
an American citizen and am proud of it. 
Most of the time | was in Germany I wore 
this flag.” 

He then drew from his pocket an Ameri- 
can flag so soiled that he said he was al 
most ashamed of it. During his stay in 
Germany it had hung in his room, becom- 
ing begrimed and smoked. 





Florence Austin Discovers a Namesake 
in Illinois 

Florence Austin, the well-known violin- 
ist, has discovered a namesake in the per- 
son of Florence Austin, of Woodstock, 
Ill. The discovery came about because of 
the activity of a press bureau in sending 
the clippings pertaining to Miss Austin, the 
violinist, to the other Miss Austin, who 
is active in club work. As a result, the 
real Miss Austin received the following 
letter from her namesake: “I have heard 
through a press clipping bureau of your 
musical success. It is nice to know what 
the papers are saying about us, and so | 
write you so that you won’t miss any of 
the kind things they are now saying about 
your most flattering success. I congratu 
late you, and hope that I will see much 
more regarding my musical namesake.” 


Nordica and McCormack the Soloists 

Lonpon, July 10.—Lillian Nordica and 
John, McCormack, the Irish tenor, contrib- 
uted vocal music at the dinner and dance 
given at Dorchester House this evening, 
given by the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid in honor of the King 
and Queen and the Princess Victoria. Prac- 
tic ally all of the royal family at present in 
London were guests. 








GERMAINE 


M. H. HANSON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone, 6973 Columbus 





PIANIST: FIRST PRIZE, PARIS GONSERVATOIRE 
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FRANCHETTI’S “GERMANIA”’ 
FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


Novelty to Be Given in Accordance 
With Stipulation in Caruso’s 
Contract 


Paris, July 10.—Gatti-Casazza is about 
to leave Paris for Milan, having completed 
his arrangements for the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season. The new pro- 
ductions will include the opera “Germania,” 
by Baron Franchetti . The book is by Illaco, 
who wrote the books for several of Puc- 
cini’s operas. Caruso made the production 
of “Germania” one of the conditions of his 
reengagement, he is so pleased with his 
part in it. 

Carasa, Oscar Hammerstein’s new Span- 
ish tenor, before leaving for San Sebastian, 
where his brother is vice-mayor, expressed 
amused surprise at Caruso’s irritation over 
the similarity of their names. He said that 
Carasa had been the name of his family 
for generations, and he saw no reason to 
make a change. At the same time he could 
not help feeling a certain gratitude to the 
veteran Caruso, who was already talking of 
retiring, for giving him such an unsolicited 
advertisement. 


PORTLAND CHORUS IN SEATTLE 








Oregon Organization Spends $3,000 to 
Sing at Exposition 


SEATTLE, Wash., July 10—The Portland 
(Ore.) Festival Chorus, William H. Boyer, 
director, appeared in concert at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition on the night of 
Oregon Day, July 9. The accompaniments 
were played by the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, Michael Kegrize, director. The 
choral works on the program were: Fa- 
ther Dominic’s “Beautiful Willamette,” the 
march from “Tannhauser” and selections 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” The so- 
loists were Rose Bloch Bauer and May 
Dearborne Schwab, sopranos; W. A. Mont- 
gomery and M. L. Bowman, bassos. 

The cost of the trip was more than $3,000, 
a portion of which was borne by the expo- 
sition authorities. 


Destinn as “Tosca” in London 


Artistic incidents are so rare in London 
that Emmy Destinn’s first appearance there 
as Tosca deserves to be noticed, says Law- 
rence Reamer in the New York Sun. She 
is to alternate with Mme. Nordica in the 
opera here next season. “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” is the only other incident of the 
operatic season there which has attracted 
serious attention. The rest has been an 
alternation of “La Sonnambula” and “La 
Traviata,” with occasional Puccini on the 
side. Two Polish tenors have been heard 
there for the first time. One is Giuseppe 
Anselmi, who sings the lyric and coloratura 
répertoire, and the other is Enzo Leliva, 
who has been heard of for several years. 
He was educated in Italy for the operatic 
stage, but has sung in Poland and the Rus- 
sian cities. Signor Anselmi has refused to 
come to this country until he receives $2,000 
a performance, and seems destined to re- 
main away for some time. 





Interest in Alice Lakin’s Tour 


Alice Lakin, the contralto, who is rated 
as one of England’s foremost artists, has 
been in constant demand at all of the fore- 
most oratorio and prominent concert events 
this past season. She has, for instance, 
sung at Sir Edward Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” over thirty-three times, many of 
them being conducted by the distinguished 
composer himself. Haensel & Jones, who 
are bringing Mme. Lakin to this country 
for next season, report an _ unusual 
interest in her, and already many of the 
prominent clubs are negotiating for her ap- 
pearance. 





Father Perosi May Come Here 


Rome, July 12.—It is likely that Father 
Lorenzo Perosi, the Italian leader - com- 
poser, will accept the offer of William Wilk- 
son, the manager of Tommaso Salvini, who 
is now here, for an American tour this next 
Winter. 





Busoni’s Wife to Visit America 


Ferruccio Busoni, on his forthcoming 
tour, will be accompanied by Signora Bu- 
soni, one of the most brilliant and beautiful 
musical hostesses in Berlin. 


MME, MACKENZIE-WOOD’S 
BERLIN STUDIO POPULAR 


American Teacher, Originally from Kan- 
sas City, Meets with Success as 
a Teacher in Germany 








MME. MACKENZIE-WOOD 


BERLIN, July 1.—Among the Americans 
who have met with success as teachers 
in Berlin should be mentioned Grace Mac- 
Kenzie-Wood, who has been prominent here 
for the past five years. Her studios are 
very popular, and she numbers among her 
pupils many Americans as well as Germans. 
Mime. MacKenzie-Wood hails from Kansas 
City, and her principal studying was done 
under Dela Sedie in Paris. She is a music 
critic on the Continental Herald, and her 
studio is a popular meeting place of many 
Americans in Berlin. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson for Toronto 
Conservatory 


Toronto, Canada, July 10.—Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, of Chicago, a well - known 
dramatic soprano, whose past work has 
been done in the field of concert and orato- 
rio, has accepted the position of vocal in- 
structor in the local conservatory. Mrs. 
Wilson has appeared here as soloist on sev- 
eral occasions with such success that her 
engagement as a teacher is undoubtedly the 
result. She will continue her concert work 
as usual. 





Connell’s European Engagements 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, who comes 
to America next season under Haensel & 
Jones’s management, has sung this past 
season as soloist with the following socie- 
ties and prominent social engagements: 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Madam Butterfly”; two re- 
citals with Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, at the 
home of Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid; Leister, Philharmonic Society, 
“Faust”; Cheltenham Philharmonic Society, 
“Lohengrin”; Jannsen Subscription Con- 
certs recital, London; recital with Kathe- 
rine Ruth Heyman, London; soloist with 
Mischa Elman at London Symphony Or- 
chestra; Glasgow, soloist University Choral 
Society; Birmingham, soloist Orchestral 
Concerts (twice); North London, soloist 
Orchestral Society; Bath, soloist Orchestral 
Society; Liverpool, soloist Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





The first concert of the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music Summer 
School took place in Houston Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on July 9. Edward Strasser, Jacob 
Greenberg, Charles Slotter, Edward von 
Hagen, Joseph Wissow, Vito La Monaca, 
William Roseberg, Bernard Cortese, Caro- 
line Geiger and Caroline Slotter, all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and twelve 
years, participated. 





The first recital of the Summer session 
of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
Ithaca, N. Y., took place in Barnes Hall on 
July 8. The program was presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Eric Dudley, soprano and bari- 
tone. 





“MUSIC SUBSIDIZED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT” 


[Continued from page 1] 





“There is also the poor student to con- 
sider—the talented lad or lass of the slums 
or the farm, whose means are hardly suffi- 
cient for needs of sustenance not alone of 
education. When I attended the conserva- 
toire I was allowed fifteen dollars a week 
for the necessities of life. This sum was 
paid to me by the government in addition 
to their free tutelage. Thus talent gets 
liberty and food, and out of it comes music 
and musicians of more than passing worth.” 

The conductor paused and drew his coat- 
less arms near the window where a stray 
breeze now and then visited. Across 
the Ninety-sixth street Young America of 
the masculine sex was indulging its pen- 
chant for baseball and “pussy,” the while 
keeping vigilant gaze on the corner where 
the ominous man in blue and brass but- 
tons might at any moment make his dread 
appearance. It served to recall to Mr. 
Altschuler’s mind another subject dear to 
the American artistic zealot—its native pro- 
duced music. 

“T see that a society of the worthy are 
contending for the negro and Indian melo- 
dies as emblematic of American music. 
They are in a blind alley. The music of 
America will not come from a race of the 
past as Indians are. It will have to come 
from the present—from the tunes which we 
hear whistled on the streets and played in 
the theaters. 

“It is perhaps paradoxical to say that 
music to be of national flavor has to be 
typical.of the people. Surely Indian ditties 
are not the exposition of the musical 
thought of the American people. The red 
men are beyond doubt a race that is to 
become extinct. As for negro croons, 
they are equally impossible in my belief. 
Their great deficiency is that they are not 
characteristic. 

“Races are noted for some salient trait. 
Thus Russian music is impregnated with 
its melancholia; French with its extreme 
refinement; Germany with its nobility, etc. 
Music to be American will have to con- 
tain the spirit of restless energy and tense 
life and gayety that marks the average 
American. 

“Music to be national must represent the 
people—the people that are to-day—not 
aeons back.. There must be portrayal of 
the breathing, living, throbbing person of 
to-day and to-morrow. There is no need 


for the music to be revolutionary—simply 
natural and truthful in its message. Rus- 
sian music is not revolutionary. It is 
founded on the simple lines of devotion to 
honesty, pure art and the spirit of its 
people. 

“Such things as the study of negro or 
Indian music ideas may pe interesting as a 
study, but it is misplaced energy to try 
to graft it upon the national tree, with the 
ultimate idea of becoming it. 

“These ideas are not those of a day. but 
of a life’s study and twelve years’ immedi- 
ate observation—the observation that gains 
in perspicuity by its diginterestedness.” 

After such an ‘ext€ijded journey as that 
recently taken, Mr. Altschuler is in a posi- 
tion to describe how nitisic is getting a foot- 
hold in the West that is losing much of its 
wildness and wooliness. For Seattle, the 
city that has risen so rapidly out of the 
depths of the Oregonian woods, he had 
much praise. As yet, however, it has but a 
symphony orchestra which has lived two 
seasons. This is its main musical body. 
He commented upon Winnipeg’s scarcity of 
orchestral music, as that Canadian city is 
only privileged to hear such on an average 
of once a year. Denver and Los Angeles, 
he said, were very musical cities. This is 
probably the first Russian body of musicians 
playing in considerable part their native 
music to visit many parts of the country 
over which they traveled. Mr. Altschuler 
found the people to be very ready to open 
their hearts to the works of the masters of 
the Czar’s empire, and although entirely 
new in many cases were his programs, 
their unfamiliarity did not hinder enjoy- 
ment. Of course Tschaikowsky was gener- 
ally known, but the other composers were 
strange quantities. 

As a student of men and things as well 
as of music, the conductor’s aspects of the 
interesting subject of “audiences” is worth 
the telling. 

“It is wonderful what a world of differ- 
ence there is between the audiences of New 
York and those of Western cities. This, 
of course, would be partly explained by the 
fact that the metropolis has a satiety of 
musical good things while its smaller geo- 
graphical brother has to be content with 
smaller rations. 

“But then there is another consideration. 
The great unrest, hustle and bustle of its 
people. They are so exhausted from the 
nerve-racking hours of their working or 
even playing day that they are really unfit 
to listen to music with a view to enjoy- 
ment. That is why New York is such a 
dificult place to play in. Unless you give 
them something extraordinarily good or 
original they will not consider you as 


worthy of future notice. Of course that 
spurs one on to best performance and thus 
keeps a very high standard, but, neverthe- 
less, it is too highstrung. ‘The critics who 
attend the concerts are often in no physical 
condition to think or write judiciously. If 
it be a nevening performance they have 
probably been to one or more concerts in 
the afternoon; have worked all the morn- 
ing on some private business and conse- 
quently when evening arrives they are can- 
didates for bed instead of the mental and 
spiritual tests of listening to and judging 
the merits of music. Then the daily habits 
of the New Yorker are against his enjoy- 
ment of it. He has probably rushed to 
catch his train in the morning, after having 
gobbled his food a few minutes before. 
Then at noon absorbs a quick lunch in the 
same mad-house style, goes to a concert 
with his mind on how much time he has 
to catch his edition or slip in at some other 
musical event, and so the day goes. It is a 
wonder, indeed, that they can do the good 
work they do perform under such daily 
experience, 

“Tn illustration of this, any musician can 
describe how much easier it is to please a 
Sunday audience than one during the week. 
The inference is clear. They have more 
time to eat, sleep, think, and enjoy, and 
accordingly their jaded minds can delight 
in what otherwise would not be capable of 
stirring them out of their weariness.” 

“Women are the mainstay of our audi- 
ences. Men are sadly in the minority, and 
most of the time when they do come it is 
because their wives have dragged them. 
My sympathies have often gone out to the 
poor unfortunate wretch who shuffles in 
after his artistic spouse with sullen steps 
and with longing thoughts of the unfinished 
cigar he had to leave outside.” 

The recent tour of the orchestra was in 
company with the Ben Greet players, with 
whom they combined in performances. The 
Shakespearean works presented were “As 
You Like It,” “The Tempest,” and “A Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream.” The orchestra, 
under Mr. Altschuler’s direction, played 
music to the pieces, such as Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony (Sixth), Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and works of the Rus- 
sian composer Glazounoff. 

Eighty-four cities were visited in a total 
of twenty-nine States. This was the first 
Western trip for Mr. Altschuler, and its 
scenic wonders were a source of revelation 
to him, and, as he said, during the entire 
time he couldn’t keep his face from the 
train window. 

This has been the seventh season for the 
orchestra. Mr. Altschuler has been its 
conductor from the beginning. For the 


first two years the men gave their services 
gratis. Last season was the first for an 
outside trip, but then it was only of one 
week’s duration. 

During the coming season five New York 
concerts will be given in Carnegie Hall. 
The season will open in Pittsburg in Sep- 
tember, when the orchestra will play eleven 
days at its exposition. It played there six 
days last year. 

Pittsburg, according to Mr. Altschuler, is 
a fine field for Russian music, and many 
times requests were made for the novelties 
he introduced and which had never before 
been heard. 

There will probably be another long tour 
through the continent, possibly with the 
Ben Greet players again. If so, this year’s 
custom of giving concerts outside of the 
theatricals will be pursued. 

The introduction of novelties is a spe- 
cialty with Mr. Altschuler, and next season 
will see a new flood of these from the “old 
country.” There will also be a prominent 
soloist whose name has as yet been with- 
held. 

During the hot days, with his wife and 
two children, he will sojourn in the se- 
questered coolness of a Sullivan County 
resort. 

At the last concert, which was in De- 
troit, the conductor was presented with a 
beautiful emblem of their love and admira- 
tion in the way of a large silver mounted 
horn, of a loving-cup effect, with the figure 
of success on its pinnacle. 


J. B. CryMer. 





New Story of Famous Hymn 


William Bradbury’s famous hymn “Vic 
tory at Last” had its origin explained at a 
song service in memory of the composer, 
who died in 1868, held in Trinity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., recently. 

The hymn was written the night that the 
news of Lee’s surrender reached Montclair. 
On the way to New York the next morning 
Mr. Bradbury hummed over the words with 
a quartet of musical friends. They caught 
the tune and sang the hymn on the ferry- 
boat. The following Sunday the hymn was 
sung in nearly every church in New York. 


Paul Schmedes, the Vienna tenor, re 
cently gave a song recital at Wiesbaden, 
where he made the kind of success he can 
always reckon upon with his admiring Ger- 
man audiences. 

A blind organist named Adolf Friedrich 
has just celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as organist of St. Bethlehem 
Church, in Berlin, Germany. 
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BRESSLER-GIANOLI’S SIGHT FAILING 





Former Manhattan Opera House 
Favorite May Have to Abandon 
Her Operatic Career 


Through the failure of her eyesight, the 
probabilities are that Mme. Bressler-Gia- 
noli, who made Carmen such a feature of 
the first season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, will be forced to abandon the stage 
career in which her high artistry has gained 
her such rank. Substantiating the reports 
of her condition is her late refusal to accept 


Andreas Dipnel’s offer to sing in the com- 
any at the New Theater, on account of the 
increasing dimness of her vision. She has 
left her home in Geneva and is now under 
the care of a famous oculist in Zurich. 

Since she first came to New York with a 
French opera company from New Orleans, 
which played a few times at the Casino 
Theater, the great singer has worn glasses. 
During her stay her nearsightedness in- 
creased, and it was due to inability to see 
his approach that caused the accident on 
the Manhattan stage during a performance 
of “Carmen,” when she was_ seriously 
wounded in one of the encounters with the 
Don Jose, being played by Charles Dal- 
mores. 

For a year, virtually since her return to 
Europe, her sight has steadily failed. In 
private life spectacles would remedy this 
somewhat, but on the stage she was at the 
mercy of the oncoming darkness. Before 
it became necessary for her to retire she 
sang at La Scala, in Milan, as Carmen, 
Delilah and the title rdle in “La Favorita.” 
She was also heard in French and German 
cities. 

Of her returning to the stage there is said 
to be very little prospect. Anxious to re- 
turn to New York, she would not have de- 
clined the offer from the New Theater’s 








Mme. Bressler-Gianoli as “Deidamia” 
management had she been able physically to 
accept it. She is yet a young woman, being 
under forty years. In New York, in addi- 
tion to Carmen, she was heard as Mignon, 
the Mother, in “Louise,” and as Amneris. 





STUDENTS PULL SINGER’S 
CARRIAGE THRO’ STREETS 


Demonstration for Jane Osborne Han- 
nah After Her Farewell Appearance 
in Leipsic 





Bertin, July 1.—Jane Osborne Hannah’s 
farewell performance last Thursday at the 
opera in Leipsic was a veritable triumph 
and testified to what a real success she has 
made there. She sang Madama Butterfly, 
and those who witnessed it say that she 
sang and acted as never before in the role 
she loves so well. She had many recalls 
after each act, amounting to twenty after 
the last act, when she was half buried in 
flowers and cheered and “bravoed” until 
she must have felt deep gratification. After 
the performance the students of Leipsic 
took the horses from her carriage and 
themselves dragged her to the hotel, where 
a supper was served to Mme. Hannah and 
her husband and a number of friends. 

Among those participating were a party 
of Americans who had gone down to Leip- 
sic from Berlin to witness her farewell ap- 


pearance. Among these were George Reed, 
the Chicago tenor, who is making such a 
success in opera here, now engaged at 
Danzic; Minnie Fisher Griffin, the well- 
known Chicago soprano; Alice Barnet, the 
Chicago composer; Bernice Fisher, another 
Chicagoan, who is doing unusually good 
work under George Fergusson; Miss Mac- 
Claren, also from the Windy City; Frances 
McElwee, the Berlin piano teacher, and her 
brother, R. S. McElwee; Agnes Kerr, a 
New York girl who is studying with Miss 
McElwee; Mary Parrot and Marie Flau- 
ner, both of Indianapolis, and Olive Wood- 
ward, a Weidig pupil. Lk. F. je 





Refuses Grand Opera Life 


Lonpon, July 10.—Charles W. Clark, the 
Chicago baritone, will divide his time equal- 
ly between London and Paris. Paris he 
has made his home for the past few years, 
and there he made his first success. 

Mr. Clark has now established a studio 
for pupils at the A£Zolian Hall, in New 
Bond Street. 

The pupil of whom Mr. Clark is perhaps 
most proud is Miss Grace Hutchinson, who 
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has a good dramatic soprano voice, and 
who has been asked by her friends to enter 
the profession, with a view to grand opera, 
but she steadily declines to take this advice. 
Miss Hutchinson is, however, very much 
sought by hostesses who give musical par- 
ties, and she frequently sings at the Duch- 
ess of Somerset’s house in Grosvenor 
Square, at Lady Howe’s and Mrs. Ronald’s 
Sunday at homes. 


OPERA A BAD INVESTMENT 
DECLARES HAMMERSTEIN 


Public’s Increasing Demand for the Best 
Makes Financial Gains Impossible, 
Says Impresario 








“I do not believe that grand opera as I 
view and conduct it will ever be a big pay- 
ing proposition, for the reason that every 
year the public mind grows more critical, 
which, demanding more, keep the expense 
ever on the increase,” said Oscar Hammer- 
stein to a MusicaAt AMERICA man, as he 
peered over a formidable entrenchment of 
papers on his desk in the attic of the Man- 
hattan Opera House. He continued: 

“In producing opera a man raises his 
own crop of traducers, persecutors and 
merciless critics. The more an operagoer 
is given in the way of magnificent scenery, 
first-rate artists, fancy priced conductors, 
etc., his desire for a greater degree of ex- 
cellence increases in proportion. 

“There is no standing still in this pro- 
fession. Those who attended opera yester- 
year spent the Summer soliloquizing on 
what more to expect this season. 

“This habit we have of always adding 
new glories to an already superb produc- 
tion has been the means of making people 
insatiable, unsatisfiable and ever clamorous 
for an Oliver Twistian ‘More.’ It is like 
a child with his toys, only in a worse de- 
gree, for the infant mind will be satisfied 
with the novelty, while his elders demand 
not only novelty, but a sustained and im- 
proved thing all round. 

“Of course, conditions yet amendable can 
go far toward keeping down the expenses. 
But there would have to be many, many 
economies before the tension of giving 
opera at its present fabulous cost can be 
maintained on a paying basis. 

“By economies I don’t mean to curtail 
any means which go to make up a truly 
artistic performance, which would be a 
false idea and one not worthy of the artist 
or the financier. I refer to the millenium 
when America will be so operized that 
many of the long paths toward attaining 
ends will be shortened, when the unneces- 
sary outlays, now necessary because of 
commercial crudities, will be eliminated by 
the wheel of progress.” 

Mr. Hammerstein, when asked if he 
thought New York City could support two 
popular-price opera companies such as his 
and that one being promoted by Giuseppe 
Pinsuti, who plans to locate permanently at 
the Academy of Music, beginning early in 
September, shrugged his shoulders and con- 
fessed that he didn’t know. He added 
significantly, however, that if he found in 
such a case that only one could survive, he 
made it his business to be that one. 

As regards the Philadelphia situation, he 
had no disparaging remarks, and appar- 
ently is reasonably satisfied on that point. 





Alexander Saslavsky in the Far West 


Alexander Saslavsky, the violinist and 
concertmeister of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, recently gave three recitals in 
Spokane, Wash., assisted by Olivia Dahl, 


| Marian A. M. Heming and Louis Merkel, 


accompanist. Mr. Saslavsky is spending his 
vacation in Spokane, and after a tri 
through California will join the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Chautauqua, on 
July 24. After a week at Winona Lake, 


they begin an engagement at Ravinia Park. 
Mr. Saslavsky has a Summer class, and 
has organized a string orchestra. 





New George Arnold Compositions 


George Arnold, the American composer 
and violinist, who is now in Brussels, has 
just written a second aria, for violin and 
piano, and a “Souvenir,” dedicated to Fritz 
Kreisler, both of which are published by 
Breitkopf & Haertel. These compositions 
are up to the high standard Mr. Arnold has 
already established in his work, and will be 
welcomed by concert violinists. In a pre- 
vious reference to Mr. Arnold’s work Mu- 
sICAL AMERICA Stated erroneously that he is 
studying with César Thomson. Deru and 
Ysaye are his masters. 
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10 MUSICAL 
so, while her singing was a failure, her in- 

BLAUVELT ADY ( TE strumental music was a success.” 
Mme. Blauvelt believes in slow, healthy, 
consistent learning, disparaging the “royal 


road” to learning. “Only by diligent study 
and incessant work is one able to grasp 
the inner meanings of harmony.” 

The soprano, who left New York last 
Saturday for Russia, via Japan, is intensely 
interested in the Roman Catholic religion, 


SINGING FOR HEALTH 


Prima Donna, Although of Protest- 
ant Parentage, May Embrace 





, : and for some time has been instructed 
Catholic Faith in church doctrines by Father Herbert 
Vaughan, the celebrated London preacher 


and Jesuit. This is in the face of the fact 
that she is a descendant on both sides of 
her family of the original Trinity Church 
property owner, Banker Jans, and brought 
up in the belief of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Nearly all of her 
cluding Kate Vannah, 
musician, are members 


That health may be improved by instruc- 
tion in singing is a contention of Lillian 
Blauvelt. At a musical breakfast given in 
her honor at the Plaza Hotel recently the 
singer said: 

“There are many reasons why I should 


advise all young ‘girls to sing. Not the 
least important is that it is good for the and 


London friends, in- 
the well-known poet 
of that con- 


physical health. I have known persons to gregation. Mme. Blauvelt admits there are 
have been saved from consumption by a many reasons why she should join the 
course of singing lessons, which tends to Catholic Church. She is the only woman 


in the world who has ever been accorded 
the coveted order of St. Cecilia, bestowed 
upon her in 1900 by the thousand-year-old 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome after she 
sang the requiem at Verdi’s funeral, and 
as a further honor her name was inscribed 
on the bronze tablet beneath the St. Cecilia 
window in the Vatican. 

Pope Leo gave her a private audience, 
and she was also received by the College of 
Cardinals at the time of Verdi’s death. 
She has a font which was once the prop- 
erty of Cardinal Newman, and later was 
owned by Cardinal Vaughn. It was pre- 
sented to the prima donna by London 
friends last year. It is of enameled beaten 
brass, inlaid in a cross of alabaster, and 
was given to Cardinal Newman by Pope 
Pius IX. 


establish the correct use of the voice as 
well as stimulate the natural love of music. 
In everyone there is a germ of power to 
appreciate the finest music, and the easiest 
way to express that appreciation is with 
the voice. All are capable of being taught 
to sing—to express spontaneously the finer 
emotions. 

“T said,” she continued, “all are capable 
of learning to sing, but to this I make an 
exception. The person whose ear is phys- 
ically defective not only should not try to 
learn to sing, but cannot learn. I recall an 
incident about a young woman who had a 
most beautiful voice, but could not carry 

a tune unless off the pitch. She consulted 
ne aurist, who discovered that there was 
some malformation in the inner ear. The 
sound waves as they struck the drum pro- 
duced wrong sound impressions. She gave 
up singing and devoted herself to the 
piano. As she had the notes to guide her 
she was not dependent upon the ear, and 
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Paolo Séveilhac, ie baritone, Pauline 
Donalda’s husband, is to be at the Théatre 
Lyrique de la Gaité, Paris, next season. 
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EDWARD DE RESZKE. the World s Greatest 
Basso, says: ‘ After hearing Alfred Hiles Bergen 
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LILCA ORMOND WINS 
DISTINCTION ABROAD 


Boston Contralto’s London Recital 
Is Voted a Marked Success 
by Press and Public 


30sToN, July 12.—Lilla Ormond, the Bos- 
ton contralto, has been singing in London 
and other foreign centers this season with 
success. She gave a recital in AZolian Hall, 
London, last month, her program including 


and aria from Debussy’s “L’ 
and the following songs - 





a recitative 
Enfante Prodigue” 


Lotosblume,” ‘‘Volksliedchen” and “Ich 
(Schumann), “Die Mainacht”’ 
and “Standchen” (Brahms), “Bell,” “Les Berceux”’ 
and “Un Reve d’Amour” (Faure), “Fetes Galan- 
tes” and “Infidelite’’ (Reynaldo Hahn), “Vous 
dansez, Marquise’? (Gaston Lemaire), ‘“‘Adieu!”’ 
(Frederick Converse), “The Wind Speaks”’ (Grant- 
Schaefer), “‘How Many Times Do 1 Love Thee? 
(Charles F. Manney), “A Little Winding Road” 
(Landon Ronald), “F ‘lower- Rain” (Edwin Schnei- 
der), “I Know a Hill” (Be snjamin Whelpley), “‘La 
Danza’ (George Chadwick). 


“Die 


sende einen Gruss”’ 


As already told in a cable dispatch, Miss 
Ormond was warmly received by a large 
audience, and her reception at the hands of 
the critics was most friendly, the daily pa- 
pers being unanimous in their words of 


praise for her artistic performance. The 
London papers had the following in part 
to say: 


Lilla Ormond is a singer of infinite ossibilities, 
as she indicated at her first recital in AZolian Hall 
last night. Her mezzo-soprano voice 1s rich in 
quality and of limped clearness.—Daily Telegraph. 

She has the rare power of using a contralto voice 
lightly. Her most conspicuous success was in 
Hahn’s “Fetes Galantes,”” which was so daintily 
phrased and went with such gaiety and lilting 
rhythm that it was not surprising that the audience 
called for a repetition of it. The aria showed her 
skill in a more serious kind of song.—Times. 

Simplicity and refinement of style were the 
most striking features of Miss Ormond’s singing, 
and it was these characteristics that_ made her 
efforts so pleasing in such songs as Sc humann’s 
“Lotosblume,” Brahms’s “Die Mainacht” and 
*Standchen.”’—Times. 


Miss Ormond will be in Paris for a week 
or two and will leave for Northern Italy 
by the middle of this month, where she will 
spend several weeks in rest and in doing 
some work on répertoire for her coming 
American season. oe ee 


Pauline H. Clark’s Pupils in Recital 


Boston, July 12.—Pupils of Pauline H. 
Clark, the contralto soloist and teacher, | 
gave an interesting recital at her music 
room in the Hotel Cluny a week ago Satur- 


Osborne, accompanist. Those who took 


part and their numbers follow: 


Martha Fuglestad, 
Bessie Levine, ‘‘Mattinata” 
Into Song’’ (Mallison), 


“Happy Song”’ (del Riego); 

(Tosti), “Sing! Break 
“Little Dutch Garden” 
(Mawson-Marks) and “The Chrysanthemum” 
(Mary Turner Salter); Theresa Fuglestad, ‘Little 
’ (Nevin); Marjorie Pratt, “The Danza”’ 
“Flower Rain” (Schneider) and “The 
(Lehmann); Mabelle E. Trask, “Night 
and Dawn” (Liddle) and “La Visione” (Vannuc- 
cini); Mrs. H. A. Every, Lullaby from .Godard’s 
“Toselyn” and “Because” (d’Hardelot), and the 
following duets, Misses Fuglestad, “Welcome 
Spring” and ‘“Barcarolle” (Denza); Mrs. Every 
and Miss Trask, “Quis est Homo’”’ (Rossini). 


Mrs. Clark has had a very successful sea- 
son, and after a short rest will go to the 
White Mountains, where she will spend the 
remainder of the Summer. i oe 





ARTISTS FOR MILWAUKEE 





Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard Returns from 
East with a Number of Contracts 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 12.—Some of the 
best known artists of the country will ap- 
pear in Milwaukee during the coming sea- 
son under the direction of the city’s well- 
known impresario, Mrs. Clara Bowen Shep 
ard. Mrs. Shepard has just returned from a 
three weeks’ trip to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, where she 
made final arrangements for her artists for 
the coming season. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will open Mrs. 
Shepard’s season with a concert on October 
18. While in Boston Mrs. Shepard com- 
pleted her arrangements for Geraldine Far- 
rar’s Milwaukee appearance on October 26, 
which will be held at the city’s new $500,000 
auditorium. Through Ernest Goerlitz, Mrs. 
Shepard secured Mme. Olive Fremstad, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to appear 
at the Pabst Theater on November 4. This 
last concert will take place during the con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, and will give the teachers the 
opportunity to hear Mme. Fremstad, whom 
thev were unable to secure at the time of 
the convention last year. M. N. S. 





Ludwig Hess, the German concert tenor, 
has composed an elaborate work for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, on the story of 
Ariadne, and Hans Pfitzner has arranged 
to produce it in Strassburg in November. 
It is Hess’s opus 33, and will occupy an 
entire evening. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 
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Germans Make Elaborate Plans for Their First Brahms Festival 
—New Chilian Pianist Begins to Fulfill the Promise that 
Made Her a Protegee of Her Home Government—Giordano 
to Make a Prima Donna Role Out of ‘‘ Madame Sans Gene” 
—A Tenor Voice the Czar’s Pet Vanity—Camille Saint- 
Saéns Suggests Remedy for Decreasing Birth-Rate in France 
—Maurice Renaud, Hoarse, Cancels His Paris Opera Ap- 








AS American tenor, George Walther, 

once of Hoboken, N. J., now famed in 
Europe for his Bach singing, has been en- 
gaged as the tenor soloist for the choral 
works to be given at Germany’s first 
Brahms Festival in the Munich Odeon on 
September 10-14. Johannes Messchaert, 
the noted Dutch basso; Tilly Cahnbley- 
Hinken, soprano; Marie Philippi, contralto; 
Carl Friedberg, the Frankfort-on-Main pi- 
anist, and Bram Eldering, violinist, are to 
be the other soloists. 

As general music director, Fritz Stein- 
bach, considered by Germans the foremost 
of Brahms exponents, will have at com- 
mand Cologne’s Gurzenich Concert Chorus 
and a festival orchestra drawn from the 
Munich Tonkiinstler Orchestra and_ the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra. 

This schedule has been decided upon: 

Friday, September 10: “Ein deutsches 
Requiem” and the Symphony in C Minor. 
Sunday forenoon: Piano Quartet in G 
Minor, songs, piano solos and @ cappella 
choruses. Sunday evening: Variations on 
Haydn’s “St. Antonius,” “Schicksalslied,’ 
Third Symphony, Rhapsody for contralto 
solo and chorus, and Second Symphony. 
Monday forenoon: the “Liebeslieder” 
Waltzes, the Trio in A Minor for clarinet, 
piano and ‘cello, the Sonata in A Major 
for piano and violin, also a cappella chor- 
uses. Tuesday evening: “Gesang der Par- 
zen,” Concerto for violin, Fourth Sym- 
phony, “Triumphlied.” Seats for the entire 
series are placed at $5 and $7.50. All mu- 
sical Germany looks forward to the festival 
as an event of extraordinary significance. 

x * x 


About ten years ago the Government of 
Chili took under its wing two young 
girls of uncommon promise as pianists and 
sent them to Germany to continue their 
studies. Their names were Paula and Flora 
Joutard. After two or three years’ study 
in Berlin they began giving joint recitals, 
and for a season or two they were much 
talked about in the capital. Then the usual 
happened. 

It soon became apparent that in building 
from the outside, goaded on by show-lov- 
ing teachers, they had neglected the deeper 
things of art in the presence of more easily 
attained virtuosity. Paula, the elder, went 
to Hamburg and established herself as a 
teacher. Flora, on the other hand, went to 
Paris and now, after studying quietly there 
for several years, she is once more before 
the public as a grown-up artist, no longer 
a flashy Wunderkind with chubby face and 
hair streaming around her eyes and shoul- 
ders. Her successes of the past few months 
in Paris would seem to demonstrate that 
the Chilian Government’s investment—not 
a very extravagant one, it is true—was 
wisely calculated, after all. 

Recently she joined forces with Ida Re- 
man, the singer, in two concerts in the 
Salle Gaveau. At the first her one solo 
number was the Brahms Sonata in F 
Minor; at the second she played with Marix 
Loewensohn, the ‘cellist, two manuscript 
novelties for piano and ‘cello that aroused 
considerable interest: a sonata in B minor 
on classical lines by Emil Frey, well-known 
in Paris as a concert pianist, and a work 
in the same form by Siegfried Karg Ellert, 
which swings back to modernism. ‘There 
were also solos by Debussy, Ravel and Lia- 
doff for the young South American pianist, 
who is “music personified,” to quote one 
chronicler. After her years of hard work, 
interlined with disheartening attempts to 
make both ends meet on a small allow- 
ance, she has at last “arrived.” 

“Harold Bauer is certainly one of the 
great pianists of our epoch. He possesses 


in very great degree all the qualities one 
likes to see united in the interpreter of the 
classics and modern music.” Of course this 
eulogy of Le Monde Musical has nothing 
new for any of us; it only goes to show 
that they admire Mr. Bauer as much at 
home as we do. At the concert that in- 





Faure’s work in the same form in A major 
were grouped together. 

Joint recitals being popular with the 
Parisian concert public, Jacques Thibaud, 
the violinist, enlisted the co-operation of 
the brilliant Spanish pianist Granados for 
his concert about the same time. 

As for the soloists, the Emil Frey already 
referred to as a composer offered a pro- 
gram of modern works at his piano recital. 
It included, in addition to original pieces, 
Widor’s Suite in B Minor, a Fantasy by 
Gernsheim, a transcription of Louis Dié- 
mer’s “Cavalier” and a Toccata and Pa- 
vane by Ernesco. 

Aline van Barentzen, Boston's /) under- 
kind prize-winner at the Conservatoire, has 
been in the limelight once more with a re- 
cital program featuring Chopin’s “Ber- 
ceuse” and Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Schu- 
mann’s Allegro, op. 8, and Schubert’s Fant- 
asy, op. 15. She, too, reaped a harvest of 
gracefully turned phrases that will be useful 
for a circular some day, when she has out- 
grown the limitations they do not altogether 
ignore. .2 4 
ONE of the most interesting bits of opera 


news is the announcement from Italy 


IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI AND JEANNE RAUNAY 


the concert world of Paris last month was 
who drew upon 
auré exclusively for her program. The two 


One of the heen talked-of events in 


a recital given by Jeanne Raunay, the well-known concert singer, 


the songs of P adere wski and Gabriel I: 


celebrated composers, of widely differing 
accompanists for their songs. 


reaching “personal touch” by acting as 


style and tendencies, supplied the far 





spired this repetition of long familiar facts 
and left him buried in a heap of French 
superlatives he called in Alfred d’Ambro- 
sio, the violinist, to join him in the Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor for violin and piano, 
after playing Bach's Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Mozart's Sonata in A Major, the 
Schumann’s Toccata and César Franck’s 
Prelude, Aria and Finale. With d’Am- 
brosio he gave a sonata evening a few days 
later, when Schumann’s Sonata in D Minor, 
Bach’s Sonata in E Major and Gabriet 


that Umberto Giordano is weaving a mu- 
sical garment for the story of “Madame 
Sans-Géne.” The wonder is that none of 
the other moderns has swooped down upon 
the lovable laundress long ere this. 
Undaunted, perhaps spurred on, by the 
slow headway made by “Marcella” since her 
début—a failure as compared with either 
“Andrea Chenier” or “Fédora,” or even 
“Siberia”—Giordano has set to work with 
-haracteristic impetuosity on his new theme, 
having first saturated himself with the “at 


mosphere” of the period. The first great 
difficulty that confronted him—perhaps it 
is for this that other composers have fought 
shy of the story—was, what to do with 
Napoleon. Make him a tenor? Never. 
Anyway, by all the rules of opera-making, 
the Marshal Lefebvre would have to be the 
tenor. Nor, without violating all sense of 
the fitness of things, could the Man of Des- 
tiny be pigeon-holed merely as a baritone 
or a bass and expected to confine his utter- 
ances to prescribed notes. Giordano has 
solved the problem by confiding the musical 
expression of the character entirely to the 
orchestra. 

Madame Sans-Géne is, needless to say, 
of the soprano persuasion. The first two 
acts follow closely the original play, but 
the third and fourth acts of the Sardou 
and Moreau work are melted down into 
one for the wind-up of the opera. 

x * x 

HOULD Nicholas II ever tire of playing 
Czar to all the Russias he would 
stand a good chance of getting a “job” 
with Oscar Hammerstein or Andreas Dip- 
pel, if report speaks true of his tenor 
voice. Though there are no indications 
at present that he contemplates making any 
such change, he is said to be adequately 
equipped with the first qualification of an 
opera tenor, namely, a favorable opinion 

of his vocal powers. 

On one occasion, after he had been en- 
tertaining his domestic circle with some 
ditties, the mournful monarch actually re- 
laxed into a laugh as he exclaimed: “Well, 
my children, my enemies say many harsh 
things of me and accuse me of being desti- 
tute of many capacities, but I defy them 
to say that | cannot sing as well as the 
best of them!” Music is, in fact, his 
favorite recreation. Besides singing he 
plays the violin and even composes, or tries 
to. One of his favorite instruments is the 
Russian balalaika, a kind of guitar with 
only three strings. 

lhe Czarina, too, M. A. P. adds, is very 
musical. A certain celebrated violinist once 
said of her: “She sings and plays so well 
that if she were in another sphere of life 
and became a professional she would win 
great fame.” It is just possible that the 
violinist had been commanded to play be- 
fore Her Majesty and received a decora- 
tion of some kind—what else could he 
say in return? 

lhe English Queen Victoria of Spain is 
another crowned head who seeks diversion 
in music. Let the yellow journals that 
prate of domestic wrangling in Spain’s 
royal house answer as they may this as 
sertion: “A_ brilliant pianist, the Queen— 
who studied in her girlhood with Mme. 
Alma Haas—plays his favorite piano pieces 
almost nightly to king Alfonso.” 


4K ¥ 


pen LICALLY unknown on our side of 
the Atlantic, Guy Ropartz is a young 
lrench composer whose works have found 
their way to Berlin and London during the 
past year to make critics in both of those 
cities prick up their ears and listen to one 
of the most individual messages to be 
found among the modern Frenchmen. 
Working modestly and quietly, even ob- 
scurely, at his post as director of the con- 
servatory in Nancy, he is none too well 
known to his own countrymen elsewhere, 
but the Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
just awarded him the Prix Chartier, of the 
value of $100, “destined to encourage the 
writing of chamber music, and favoring a 
French composer who will attain distinc- 
tion in this genre of composition. 
x *« x 
AMILLE SAINT-SAENS, whose virile 
mind has always had a little habit of 
straying far afield and exploring regions of 
thought not even remotely connected with 
music in any of its forms, has not been 
& passive spectator of the Paris Action 
Vationale’s inquiry into the causes of 
l'rance’s decreasing birth-rate. He hastens 
forward with suggestions along these lines 
“There are many remedies, one alone 
would not suffice. One of the best, in my 
opinion, would be absolute liberty to marry; 
the suppression of the age limit, of the 
consent of the parents and of all the for- 
malities and documents. In America, the 
benediction of a minister suffices; with us, 
that of the mayor should be enough. Any 
inconveniences that might result from it 
would count for nothing as compared with 
those of the present system. Don’t we 
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read almost every day of unhappy young 
people committing suicide because of the 
obstacles to their union? What can be 
worse than that?” 
re. & 

THE Dresden Court Opera, for years— 

until eclipsed by its rejuvenated sister 
institution in Munich—the pride and joy of 
Germany, is likely to cease to be a “Court 
Opera” in the true sense of the term when 
it emerges from the thorough renovation 
to which it will shortly be given over. 
The reason lies in the fact that the Prov- 
ince of Saxony has agreed to supply $500,- 
o00 of the necessary expenses of recon- 
struction, whereas the King, whose private 
purse regularly meets the annual deficit, 
has pledged only $37,500. Hence it is ex- 
pected, naturally enough, that the State will 
demand a voice in the control of the Opera 
in future. 

* * * 

RUPOLPH BERGER, the German bari- 

tone who came over to New York 
last Fall to be worked over into a heroic 
tenor by Oscar Saenger, is now back in 
Berlin. His leave of absence from the 
Royal Opera there, which was extended to 
nearly a year from the original six months, 
expires with the Summer vacation, and 
he will face his old friends in his new 
glory as a Lohengrin or a Don Jose at the 
opening of the new season late in August. 

Over six feet tall and well proportioned, 

he has advantages of appearance, at least, 
for his new class of roles that few other 
German tenors can claim. There’s his Ber- 
lin colleague, Ernst Kraus, for instance. 
If there ever was a time when Kraus 
looked slim and sentimental it must have 
been long ere he crossed the footlights. 
The passing years, since his short sojourn 
at the Metropolitan, have laid steadily in- 
creasing stress upon his policy of physical 
expansion, until now—well, now you do 
well to keep your eyes closed when he sings 
Tristan. But that does not bother Berlin, 
for Berlin is blindly—and how often 
deafly ! —loyal to a singer it has once taken 
to its heart. 


” 


The acceptance of Arthur Nevin’s “Poia 
tor the Berlin Royal Opera is not viewed 
altogether without Chauvinistic resentment 
by a certain element of the press. The Alle- 
gemeine Musik-Zeitung, in making the an- 
nouncement, observes that “America and 
England are ‘trumps’ more than ever” now 
at the Kaiser’s Opera. 

*x* * * 

SINCE his return from his strenuous 

American season Maurice Renaud has 
been a victim of such aggravated voice 
fatigue that he has had to cancel all his 
appearances at the Paris Opéra. After re- 
peated postponements he made an attempt 
to sing Henri VJIII one evening last month, 
with disastrous results. The next day 
wrote to Directors Messager and Brous- 
san: “I am absolutely broken-hearted, but 
after the experience of yesterday evening 
I see it is necessary to stop at once and 
refrain from all vocal work for several 
weeks, I wanted to fight off a trouble an- 
nually recurrent; I made a mistake, and it 
would be dangerous to persist.” 

He promises to make reparation by sing- 
ing for them at the end of September or in 
October, before he sails for New York. 
Mary -Garden likewise will fulfil her post- 
poned Opéra obligations in the Autumn, 
after battling all Summer with her rheu- 
matism (in her shoulders, to be accurate!), 
by reviewing her Aphrodite and studying 
Massenet Salomés and Sapphos and the 
roles of other ladies with an abhorrence of 
excessive raiment. 

i 
THE directors of the Imperial Russian 
Court Ballet of St. Petersburg invite 
composers of all countries to enter the 
lists for a prize of $750 they are offering 
for the best original ballet sent in before 
next December. They want a novelty for 
their “guest” journeyings to other Conti- 
nental centers next Spring, and have 
adopted the competition scheme as the best 
means to secure a suitable one. Festivals 
and rumors of festivals! Competitions and 
rumors of competitions! They are as- 

suredly having their day. 
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POR next season Director Felix Wein- 

gartner has chosen Debussy’s “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” Puccini’s “Tosca” (both 
with the newly engaged Jean Buysson in 
the leading tenor roles), Edgar Istel’s “Des 
Tribunals Gebot,” Bittner’s “Die Musikan- 
ten,” Kaskel’s “Die Nachtigall” and Oskar 
Nedbal’s ballet “Von Marchen zu Marchen” 
as the Vienna Court Opéra’s novelties. 
Wagner, Gounod and Marschner are to be 
favored with new productions of familiar 
works—“Die Meistersinger” and “Tann- 
hauser” in the Paris version, “Faust” and 
“Roméo et Juliette’ and “Hans Heiling.” 

J. L. H. 





A PRISON SENTENCE FOR 
COMPOSER PUCCINI'S WIFE 





To Serve Five Months’ Incarceration 
for Slander Which Led to Young 
Woman’s Suicide 


Paris, July 8.—Widespread approval has 
greeted the sentence of imprisonment of 
five months and five days passed yesterday 
upon Signora Elvira Puccini, wife of the 
composer, for defamation of character of 
a servant long an inmate of the Puccini 
household, Great indignation has been 
aroused by the tragic circumstances of the 
latter’s suicide after her innocence had been 
proven. 

The accused woman did not appear in 
court, and was condemned by contumacy. 
Efforts by her lawyers to create sentiment 
in her favor utterly failed. 

Signora Puccini was completely prostrat- 
ed, and took to her bed when, following the 
announcement of the decision, a large crowd 
made its way to the composer’s house in 
Lucca, Italy, and made a threatening dem- 
onstration. 

In addition to being imprisoned, Mme. 
Puccini will have to pay a fine of 700 lire. 

Dora Manfredi, whose suicide brought 
the matter to its present conclusion, al- 
though she had been in the service of the 
family for a number of years, and there- 
fore entitled to some trust, aroused the 
suspicions of the musician’s wife regarding 
her association with, infidelity on her hus- 
band’s part. 

Declaring that she had definite dates and 
other irrefutable details, she discharged 
Dora. The latter, broken-hearted, re- 
turned to her parents, and later took her 
own life, leaving a note saying that in this 
way she meant to prove her innocence. 

Although Puccini, who, protesting his 
innocence and that of the girl (which was 
proven beyond doubt by an autopsy), de- 
clared his willingness to do much for the 
dead girl’s family, a suit was brought 
against his wife. 

The latter, who for some time insisted 
upon her charges, now maintains a com- 
plete silence. 


Puccini hopes that she will not have to 
undergo imprisonment, and said that her 
present physical condition does not admit 
consideration of that at present. 

The expectations are that the case will 
end with the infliction of a much greater 
pecuniary fine and a remittance of the 
prison sentence. 


BEECHAM ORCHESTRA IS 
WINNING FAVOR ABROAD 


Organization Which Will Tour America 
Next Season Is Causing a Stir in 
Musical London 


Beecham’s Symphony Orchestra, of Lon- 
don, which comes to America next Spring 
under the management of R. E. Johnston, 
is proving itself an important factor in the 
English musical world. Besides its activities 
in London, which have been considerable, 
and which will include the Caruso Concert 
at Albert Hall on September 18 next, it is 
planning an extensive tour of the English 
provinces next Fall, and will probably visit 
the South of France as well. Twenty-four 
engagements have been completely booked 
for the month of October. 

Mr. Beecham’s work has been chiefly 
notable for the introduction of a number of 
new composers, the most important being 
Frederick Delius, an Englishman. 

The Beecham Symphony Orchestra will 
be first heard in New York at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Easter Sunday 
night. An orchestra of eighty-five players 
is to be brought over for a five weeks’ tour. 

Two soloists of note—Kathleen Parlow, 
the Canadian violinist, and Thomas Quin- 
lan, the “new Irish Tenor”’—will accompany 
the orchestra. 











Schumann-Heink’s Son Given a “Part” 


Henry Schumann-Heink, one of the sons 
of the prima donna, has been engaged by 
Joseph M. Gaites, the theatrical manager 
and producer, to interpret the rdle of the 
Doctor in “The Three Twins,” when that 
musical comedy starts its season next Fall. 
Young Mr. Schumann-Heink is possessed 
of a fine baritone voice, and has served an 
apprenticeship in the chorus. 





Harriet Ware’s Publishers 


Harriet Ware, whose recent publication, 
“The Boat Song,” made such a phenomenal 
success, is now under contract for a term 
of years to publish exclusively with the 
John Church Company. 





Gunster to Sing at Bar Harbor 


Frederick Gunster, the tenor, has been 
engaged to sing at the Bar Harbor Temple 
of Music, Bar Harbor, Me., on August 7. 
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At Twenty, this Los Angeles Girl 
Secures Boston Opera Engagement 














MARGUERITE BANKS 


This Talented Los Angeles Soprano Has Been Engaged to Sing at the Boston and 
Metropolitan Opera Houses Next Season 


Los ANGELES, July 10—Marguerite daughter than the mother of the average 
Banks, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. young genius. Before the trip to Europe 
Banks, of this city, went to Italy as a she was her daughter’s only teacher, as 


far as voice was concerned and grounded 
her thoroughly in the vocal fundamentals. 
Thomas Wilde, well-known local organ- 
tract as dramatic soprano of the new Bos- ist, did as much for the girl in the essen 
ton Opera Company, and by an arrange- tials of general musical education, and be- 
ment of Managers Russell and Dippel she tween the tutelage of her mother and Mr. 
will also sing certain réles at the Metro- Wilde she went to Italy well fortified, and 
politan Opera House. prepared to make rapid advances. 
Marguerite Banks is a beautiful girl of In the land of the Neapolitans she chose 
distinctly American type and health, and is the name Margherita Namara, and was 
barely twenty years of age. Henry Rus- soon given an operatic engagement for prin 
sell heard Miss Banks sing last month, and cipal parts. She made her début as Mar- 
engaged her as quickly as possible. He guerite in “Faust” and was acclaimed. Suc- 
was wonderfully enthusiastic over his find. cess followed success, and in a few months 
“Every great opera house in the world she had been heard in several very im 
is open to you,” he exclaimed. “I know portant opera houses, and had mastered all 
; dramatic roles of the modern Italian 


music student two years ago. She returned 
recently—accepted as a prima donna. 
She brings with her a three-year con 


of no American girl with a more brilliant the 
future.” répertoire. 
Mrs. Banks has been much more to her “Be sure that in America I shall appear 
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as plain Marguerite Banks,” says the young 
prima donna. “Where they can pronounce 
it, a plain American name is the name for 
me.” 

Though details have not yet been settled, 
Miss Banks will probably début as San- 
tussa, and will also sing, during the coming 
season, in “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” “Faust” and 
“Pagliacci.” 

Miss Banks will spend the Summer at 
her parents’ country estate near Hollywood, 
and will go to Boston in the early Fall. 


BS 


TETRAZZINI MAKES HER 
FIRST PARIS APPEARANCE 


Popular Diva Gives Concert at the 
Trocadero, Wearing American-Made 
Gown and Hat 


Paris, June 26.—No one could possibly 
ask for a more enthusiastic first appearance 
in Paris than was accorded Mme. Tetraz 
zini to-day in the Trocadero, at the concert 
for the benefit of the Consumptives’ Home 
at Larne. The vast auditorium was thronged 
with members of the French aristocracy— 
the féte was under the direct patronage of 
the Duchesse de Noailles, the Duchesse de 
Guiche, Countess de Fels and other titled 
ladies—with many English and Americans, 
artists, journalists, etc., all eager to hear the 
prima donna who came preceded by such a 
wonderful reputation. There was 
scepticism on the part of the French. As 
one paper put it, “so many singe rs come to 
us with exaggerated reputations,” but hard 
ly had the diva sung the first phrases of her 
first number, the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
when the auditorium resounded with “bra- 
vos!” From that moment it was a climax 
of triumph for Mme. Tetrazzini. To the 
numbers assigned her on the program—the 
aria from “Lucia,” Ah, fors e lui, from 
“Traviata” and the Polacca from “Mignon” 

she added an aria from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” Tosti’s Serenata, and even then 
the public would hardly let her go, after 
she had returned innumerable times to bow, 
to kiss her hands. Ladies waved scarfs and 
handkerchiefs, men cried “Bravo!” and 
an unusual thing in Paris—when the prima 
donna left the building the police had difh- 
culty in making a passage for her through 
the admiring crowds collected to catch a 
last glimpse of her. 

Paris now is keenly desirous of hearing 
Mme. Tetrazzini in opera, and if it is pos- 
sible to do so a few appearances will be 
arranged for before her departure for 
America in the Autumn. 

Americans will be interested to learn that 
the gown and hat worn by the singer at the 
concert were made in America just before 
her departure last Spring, for Mme. Tet- 
razzini is a great admirer of American 
milliners and dressmakers. 
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Mrs. Knickerbocker (after the perform- 
ance): “I shouldn’t think you’d care to take 
part in an amateur musicale.” 
Prof. Tenorbass: “I don't; 
didn’t I'd probably have to sit in the 
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but if I 
audi- 





ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
FOR TORONTO’S GREAT 
MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 














MARION GREEN 
Chicago Baritone Who Has Been En- 
gaged as Soloist for the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto 


CHIcAGo, July 12.—When A. S. Vogt, the 
director of the Mendelssohn Choir, was 
in Chicago at the time of the famous visit 
of the organization, among the artists es- 
pecially called to his attention was the bari- 


tone, Marion Green. The audience given 
him resulted in the engagement of the 
singer as soloist for the Toronto choir 
next February. 


This is one of the most coveted engage- 
ments among singers, only the best artists 
being chosen, and Dr. Vogt’s decision is 
viewed not only as a worthy recognition of 
Mr. Green’s high qualifications, but as an 
indication of the growing importance of 
Chicago as a musical center. Some of Mr. 
Green’s recent engagements have been with 
the Edgewater Club, in Chicago; in the 
“Elijah,” Dayton, O.; in recital in Janes- 
ville, Wis.; soloist and director of the Sun- 
day Evening Club recitals in LaSalle, IIL, 
Evanston, Ill., Elgin and Decatur, IIl., and 
with the concert company in Mt. Pleasant, 
la. Engagements are fast booking for him 
for next season, as well, through his man 





ager, E. A. Stavrum, Steinway Hall, Chi 
cago. 
Rubinstein’s oratorio, “Paradise Lost,” has 


twice recently in Prague to en 


audiences 


been sung 
thusiastic 
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Let the Man Grow 


The New York Sun comments editorially 
upon an operatic experiment in a Western 
city, and draws conclusions that somehow 
do not conclude. The city in question has 
something under one hundred thousand 
population. One of its citizens conceived 
the idea that if cities of that size in Ger- 
many, the country of his origin, could sup- 
port their own opera, American cities of 
equal size should be able to do the same. 
Accordingly, a chorus of local singers was 
drilled and were willing to sing without 
pay. Only three principal singers were ob- 
tained from other places. The orchestra 
and even the costumes and scenery were 
local productions. “Tannhauser” was given 
for a week to delighted audiences. The 
experiment satisfied the directors of the 
enterprise, and arrangements for next sea- 
son’s repertory are now under way. 

The .Sun proceeds to say that such ex- 
periments have been tried before, and that 
there is not one that ever survived the 
inevitable education of its audiences. It 
is evidence of artistic ingratitude perhaps, 
the Sun says, but a public that is made 
acquainted with an opera through modest 
productions soon grows hungry for the 
best. Less imaginative and resourceful than 
usual, the Sun goes on to say that there 
is then no field left for the pioneer who 
has introduced to the public this new art. 
With a diabolical persistence of pessimism, 
the Sun backs up this gloomy conclusion 
with the following arguments: that the in- 
habitants of such a city would rather hear 
the great singers of the operatic world a 
few times than listen to a company of 
mediocrities during the whole year; that 
no city in this country will be willing to 
put up with second-class opera; and that 
nothing could ever reconcile American au- 
diences to anything but the best, or what is 
reputed to be the best. No doubt these 
are in themselves true affirmations, but they 
are a long way from proving the Sun's 
point. 

If what the aforesaid enterprising citi- 
zen has done proves to be a successful 
manifestation of a timely American idea, 
it is ridiculous to say that he will lack 
employment. If he makes himself the one 
man who knows how to do this thing that 
he has conceived, he will be wanted in a 
hundred cities. If he has a genuine pro- 
gressive idea—if he lights a torch for Amer- 
and is not willing to go 





ican civilization 


to whatsoever place his idea calls him, he 
is afl unworthy man, one who is called and 


not chosen. If he is not paid for what 
he is doing, if other cities could not pay 
him for doing the same, then he is an 
idealist, going into the work presumably 
with his eyes open. As such, he is entitled 
to his ideal endeavors, and to encourage- 
ment and praise, but he is not asking any- 
one’s pity or sympathy. Having ideals, 
he would probably consider himself a fit 
subject for envy. If he expects that the 
enterprise will support itself in a little 
time—a few years, say—and it does not, 
and he does not find it worth while to 
support it privately as a hobby, then the 
idea is not a timely one, and he will gladly 
be rid of so Quixotic an enterprise. 

If his plans work in a rapidly educative 
way, and his city is stimulated to get the 
best, then his idea is a valuable one for the 
country; and the possessor of a valuable 
idea is certainly not an object of pity. The 
notion of his field being destroyed is the 
veriest balderdash, the maundering of a 
tired brain. Let the man grow. Let ‘him 
follow up his idea and make a national 
crusade. Or, if he considers himself the 
originator of the idea, but not its destined 
promulgator and field-worker, his experi- 
ence is the very thing that will have fitted 
him to rise in the world of operatic en- 
ternrise. To persist in a given locality in 
trying to continue a particular work that 
has fulfilled its mission is sheer stagna- 
tion and stupidity. A man should not re- 
fuse to grow. Before writing again in such 
a senile and sickly strain, the musical editor 
of the Sun should take a day off, eat a 
good dinner, and read the biography of 
Oscar Hammerstein. 





The Wide-Awake West 


The rise of the West is one of the won- 
ders of the world. One hundred years 
ago Lewis and Clark, guided by the Sho- 
shone maiden, made their toilsome two-year 
journey, among wild tribes, from St. Louis 
to the Pacific. Their most extravagant 
dreams probably never pictured symphony 
orchestras, Greek theaters and musical fes- 
tivals in that wilderness in a _ century’s 
time. 

Western alertness—the vast physical and 
intellectual energy bred by so fertile and 
unspoiled a primeval domain—this is the 
magician’s wand that has worked this won- 
der. Historically, the East had the ad- 
vantage of a considerable start, but the 
wide-awake West, taking the handicap in 
sportsmanlike fashion, makes nothing of 
such a little thing as beating history and 
catching up with the game, or even getting 
ahead of it. The momentum which the 
West has thus acquired is soon going to 
prove a challenge to the slower East, in 
culture as well as in commerce. 

Typical of the wide-awake West—with 
apologies for ignoring the Western dis- 
tinction between the “West” and_ the 
“Coast”—is the visit announced in last 
week’s issue of Musicat AMERICA of a 
delegation of Los Angeles musicians and 
movers in musical matters to New York at 
the time of the Sangerfest.. They had 
projected enterprises for the Coast and they 
had come to learn, or at least make certain 
that there was nothing that they had not 
learned, pertaining to such enterprises, from 
Eastern experience. The fact of their com- 
ing East is interesting and significant, but 
not so interesting or so significent as the 
spirit in which they came, a spirit not too 
well understood in the East. They laid 
aside all evidence of the deep pride and 
the assertive self-reliance which the West- 
erner has on tap for the tenderfoot in 
need of education; they ignored the as- 
sumption of superiority, by the exhibition 
of which the Easterner sometimes affords 
the Westerner a bit of quiet amusement; 
they got themselves out of the way for the 
sake of ideas, and sat as at the feet of 
Gamaliel, to see what might be learned. 
When they were told as new results of 
experience things which they learned three 
years ago in California, they were as silent 
as a Death Valley prospector. All that 
they heard was news to them, so far as 


one could see. And some of it actually was 
news. They had learned the art of jim 
jitsu, the art of winning by yielding—and 
they have returned to Los Angeles with 
doubly confirmed strength, which, as time 
goes on, will reveal itself in deeds that 
will remind all that the wide-awake West 
is doing business at the old stand. 





The Value of Prize Competitions 

It was announced in MusicAL AMERICA 
last week that the review, Die Signale of 
Berlin, has offered a series of prizes for 
piano compositions. The prize competition 
is one of the live wires of the day. One 
hears with surprising frequency of the in- 
auguration of such competitions on every 
hand. Considerable has been said against 
prize competitions of late, and there is a 
certain supposition abroad that they do not 
call out or inspire the production of the 
best works. 

It will always be the case that many of 
the greatest musical works will arise wholly 
aside from competitions. This proves 
nothing, however, against the competition 
as a most valuable means of promoting the 
general musical development. The creative 
enthusiasm of the composer is often aroused 
to the highest point by the thought that 
some one is expecting something of him— 
that his art is being given a place in the 
life abovt him. Also, many compositions 
submitted have been produced with no 
thought whatsoever of the competition, and 
sent in because they are the works which 
the composer happens to have finished at 
the time. 

It is not to be forgotten that one of 
the glories of the art life of Greece was 
the Olympian games. The musical prizes 
were given for performances on the two 
chief instruments of the age, the lyre and 
the flute, but the performer was always 
the composer as well as the executant; 
he sang and played his own compositions, 
and the aspiration of the creative artist 
was thus constantly stimulated. 

The fact that all compositions which win 
prizes are not finally judged to be of the 
greatest worth is nothing against the idea 
of competition. Nature is prolific and pro- 
duces many seeds to one flower. The good 
works which do win, even if they are 
but one in twenty, amply justify the in- 
stitution of competitions. It also matters 
little in the long run whether the rejected 
compositions are worthless, or are like the 
cornerstone rejected by the builders. Pro- 
duction is the important thing, and quantity 
of production, and stimulated aspiration and 
endeavor, lead in the end to the elevation 
of the general ability, and the final appear- 
ance of the rare and the great. 





Lo as a Singer 


The history of the Indian in music does 
not end, as has come to be popularly sup- 
posed, with the recording of the songs 
of a dying race. Just when he is thought 
to be nearly extinct, the Indian blossoms 
out on the concert platform. Perhaps this 
belated “vocal rage” is the final outcropping 
of an. ancient Indian custom known to 
certain tribes. The Indian, when surround- 
ed by his enemies, and certain of being 
slain, would sing a “Rallying Song in the 
Face of Death.” Its purpose was to re- 
mind him that, from the cradle, he was 
pointed to as a man, one who must never 
flinch even when death was upon him 

At the recent biennial of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Grand Rap- 
ids, an Indian maiden sang modern songs. 
It was said that she was one of a number 
of very good singers in Oklahoma. Mu 
SICAL AMERICA last week told of an Iro 
quois who has a fine bass voice and is one 
of the most valuable members of the Con- 
cordia Society of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Who 
knows but that the Indian before his race 
disappears will find his way on to the 
Metropolitan Opera House stage? Or will 
the enterprise of Oscar Hammerstein lead 
him to be the first to give the Indian the 
opportunity of singing his “Rallying Song 
in the Face of Death” over the footlights? 
If the critics are as inhospitable to him 
as they are to his native songs, the condi- 
tions fdF the ceremony will be realistic and 
complete 
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Edmond Clement 


Advices just received from Paris indicate 
that in Edmond’Clement the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has secured a tenor of 
marked ability.. At the recent revival of 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” at the Opéra 
Comique, Mr. Clement, as Tamino, scored 
a decided success. Especial interest was 
caused by the fact that this opera has not 
been heard in Paris since 1892. 

Von Niessen-Stone—Mme. von Nies- 
sen-Stone, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is spending a few weeks at Feldafing, 
on the Starnberger See, Bavaria. 

Beach—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. who 
stands in the forefront of America’s com- 
posers, is largely self-taught in orchestra- 


tion and composition. Her latest and gen-. 


erally considered best work in a large form 
is the “Gaelic” Symphony. 
Blauvelt—Lillian Blauvelt, the well- 
known prima donna, began her career as a 
violinist, making her début at the age of 
eight in Steinway Hall, New York. When 
she was fifteen she began studying singing. 


Herbert—Victor Herbert, who will be 
a conspicuous figure in the forthcoming 
musical season through the production of 
his grand opera, “Natoma,” at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, is enjoying himself at 
Camp Joyland, in the Adirondacks, where 
he is staying with his wife and daughter 
Ella. The Herberts recently entertained 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blossom at their de- 
lightful Summer resort. 


Lipkowska— Mme. Lipkowska, who 
makes her American début at the Boston 
Opera House next season, is described as 
a small and slight woman of marked youth- 
ful appearance. Her face and her body are 
delicately molded and somewhat frail of 
aspect. 

D’Albert—It is said that Eugen 
d’Albert, the pianist, almost invariably feels 
nervous before a recital, and that he 
whistles softly at such times in an attempt 
to regain his composure. 

Walker—Edyth Walker is to be the 
first singer of the title rdle in Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s “Izeyl.” The work is to be produced 
in Hamburg next October. 

Kubelik—On Monday of last week 
Jan Kubelik celebrated his twenty-ninth 
birthdav, in London. 

Caruso—The similarity between the 
names of Caruso and Carasa, the new tenor 
engaged by Oscar Hammerstein, is a source 
of annoyance to Caruso, who declares that 
the young man needs more than the change 
of a vowel to be a rival. 

Farrar—Just before leaving America 
for her Summer holiday Geraldine Farrar 
confessed that not only all the expenses of 
herself and the party who were to accom- 
pany her on the automobile trip, but the 
automobile itself was to be paid for out of 
the money which she was to receive from a 
London phonograph manufacturer for four 
songs which she was to sing into one of his 
machines. 

Kurz—Selma .Kurz, who will sing at the 
Metropolitan, next season, has been singing 
at the Opéra in Paris, where she appeared 
with M. Smirnoff, the tenor of the Russian 
company now singing there. Mme. Kurz 
indignantly resents the imputation that she 
is a pupil of the celebrated German teacher 
Mme. Marchesi. She says she owes all 
her musical education to Johann Ress, of 
the Vienna Conservatory. It was Gustav 
Mahler who found Mlle. Kurz, a lyric so- 
prano, and put her into coloratura réles. 
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Elsie Maxwell, Who Is Writing a 
Grand Opera to Be Produced 





By Stella Reid Crothers 








[Epitor’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years to gathering material for this 


series of articles, takes the mos: liberal and demo- 
cratic v.ew, and the discussions will, therefore, not 
be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stimulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incentive to those whose abil.ty_is being 
recognized, to achieve yet greater success.) 


New Yorkers are prone to think that it 
should suffice the most aspiring mind to 
have been born and continue to live in the 
great city, though of course the generous- 
minded readily admit that there is quite a 
little strip of country called the United 
States west of the Hudson River. 

But for a hitherto unknown young woman 
to come unheralded from so far away as 
San Francisco, and within less than a year 
after reaching the metropolis have the 
small boys as well as those of larger growth 
whistling and humming one of her songs 
from one end to the other of the small 
island—well, even New Yorkers take notice 
occasionally, and people are asking, “Who 
is this Elsie Maxwell ?” 

The accompanying portrait gives some 
idea of the young lady’s appearance, though 
the rather sad expression belies her joyous, 
energetic personality—for, whether it is a 
legacy from the sunshine-bathed Golden 
Gate city of her nativity, or acquired from 
the feeling of so much to be accomplished 
in the city of her adoption, certain it is that 
Miss Maxwell is abounding in enthusiasm, 
and we have a right to expect great things 
of her. 

Miss Maxwell has been exceedingly for- 
tunate in having her songs find favor with 
the Frohman forces, for the introduction 
through popular drama is practically a war- 
rant of success. Writing both lyric and 
music, Miss Maxwell is an exponent of her 
own theory that the musical tone of the 
country can be raised by giving the people 
lyrics of quality in a tuneful setting. In 
addition to her songs, of which “Laughing 
Eyes” may be said to be the most popular, 
she has written some attractive instrumental 
music, and is engaged in writing both a 
grand opera with English text and a comic 
opera for next season. 

It was Scnumann who said, “Respect the 
old masters, but give to modern masters a 
no less warm reception, and do not allow 
yourself to be prejudiced against new or 
unknown works,” for he well knew that the 
unknown of to-day may be the celebrity of 
to-morrow, and, although she is not alto- 
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gether unknown, Miss Maxwell’s talent will 
receive greater recognition. 

Her manner (if such it can be called) of 
writing is characteristic of the vigorous 
way in which Westerners adopt every labor- 
saving device, for when she has well thought 
out a melody she places a phonograph at 
her elbow and plays the composition direct- 
ly into the receiver, thus simplifying the 
transcribing, for at her leisure the piece can 
be written out with tempo, rhythm and 
modulation clearly indicated. Indeed, when 
pressed for time she occasionally relegates 
this part of the work to an assistant, thus 
preserving her own time and strength for 
weaving tone, color and contrast into a 
harmonious melody. 

Miss Maxwell has recently accepted the 
position of musical critic with a well-known 
dramatic publication, in which position, 
since she will use a nom de plume and be 
given carte blanche, it will be possible for 
her to express an opinion regarding the 
quality of music on the stage, particularly 
that given under the guise of musical 
comedy. 

Yet the true musician need feel no alarm, 
for Miss Maxwell is both just and gener- 
ous. Indeed the latter quality is a dominant 
characteristic, particularly toward other 
women who are striving to accomplish, and 
she is not only ready to bestow a kindly 
word of praise upon aspirants for honor, 
but is quick to recognize the talent of an- 
other and ready to extend a helping hand 
or pleasant word of commendation. 
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An American violinist, with a keen sense 
{ humor, has just returned from London. 
While in the subway, or “underground” 
is they call it in London, between Ham- 
mersmith and Islington, he heard the guard 
all: “’Ammersmith—’ Ammersmith !” 

“You have dropped something,” the vio 
linist told the guard. 

“What?” asked the guard. 

“An h,” answered the American 

“Oh, never mind,” retorted the guard 
ll pick it up at Hislington.” 

“Although my father is an invalid,” said 
liss Screecher, “he takes a deep interest 

my musical education. He always en- 


courages me to practise my singing at 
home, even when he’s in greatest pain.” 

“Well,” replied Miss Cutting, “they do 
say that one may be made to forget a 
great pain by a greater one.” 

* * * 

He: “So you think married life ought 
to be one grand, sweet song?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “What air would you prefer for 
this matrimonial song ?” 

She: “I think a millionaire.” 

x * * 

“You persuaded your husband to join a 
glee club?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bliggins. “When 
he starts to sing at home I can now advise 
him not to tire his voice, and when he 
sings in the club I can’t hear him.” 

x * * 

“Now, look here, young man,” said the 
editor to the young reporter, “when you're 
writing these articles you must always say 
‘alleged,’ else you'll soon get us into serious 
trouble.” When the young reporter was 
sent to do a concert that evening he wrote: 

“Mr. Brown, the alleged tenor, sang an 
alleged song, and duly responded to an 


alleged encore.” 


In America for the Season of 1909-10 


(ARRIVING OCTOBER 15th) 
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Tour Rapidly Booking. 
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LOUDON CHARLTON 


868 CARNEGIE HALL 
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When Cosima Wagner Came to Mme. 
Nordica’s Aid 


Lonpon, July 1.—Mme. Nordica tells this 
story about Cosima Wagner, until this year 
the mistress of Bayreuth: 

“Soon after my Bayreuth experiences | 
went to Lucerne to study the part of /solde 
| told the manager of the hotel that | 
should be practising a good deal, and that 
[ hoped 1 should not disturb his guests. 
Oh, no, he replied; everybody loved music 
there, and my practising would be a con- 
stant delight to the whole neighborhood. 
After one morning of ‘Tristan,’ however, 
he changed his note. Music was all very 
well, he said, but the stuff I was singing 
had neither head nor tail. So I had to 
look about for a practice room, and you 
would hardly believe the trouble 1 had to 
find one. At last | managed to secure a 
poky little room over a barber’s shop, where 
[ could sing to my heart’s content, and 
Frau Wagner, who was living near, came 
in every day to teach me the part. Oh, 
how we worked! From ten to one in the 
morning, and from three to five in the 
afternoon. I used to be very tired some- 
times, but it was bliss all the same, and I 
never can think of all the trouble that Frau 
Wagner took without gratitude.” 





Helen Lathrop’s Success in London 


Lonpon, July 1.—Helen Lathrop, the New 
York soprano, gave a successful concert in 
London on the afternoon of June 24. She 
was assisted by Dorothy Humbert (also of 
New York), contralto. Isabel Hirschfeld, 


pianist; L. M. Magistreti, harpist; G. Chite, 


violinist, and H. ‘lreby Heale, tenor. The 
latter appeared with Miss Lathrop in the 
one-act operetta, “Cecile,” for two charac- 
ters, which concluded the program, by 
Messrs. Frank L. Freeman and Charles H. 
Dorr, music by Adrian Schubert. It met 
with decided favor, and the two performers 
were much applauded for their charming 
singing. Miss Lathrop acted the rdle of the 
singing girl with much spirit and vivacity. 





Suggests Diplomas for Public Singers 


A correspondent of the New York Sun 
writes to that paper: 

“Lawyers, doctors, teachers, preachers, 
army and navy men, even civil service em- 
ployees, all pass examinations and generally 
have diplomas showing and proving their 
ability to do their respective work. 

“Then why should actors and public sing- 
ers be exempted from this proof of their 
ability ? 

“Diplomas would do away with many 
warbling gold bricks and encourage real 
music, 


Why He Likes “Musical America 
EAST GREENVILLE, Pa., July 2, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find check for my sub- 
scription. | enjoy your paper because it 
tells what is going on in the musical world, 
and is not filled up with what artists think 
of themselves, at so much per insertion. 
Wishing you success, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
CLAUDE HARLEY. 
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BISPHAM 


A limited class of otieineel students is now being organ- 
ized for a series of lecture lessons to be given beginning 
about June 15, at Mr. Bispham’s country home at Koway- 
ton, Conn. Particulars on application. Loudon Chariton, 


Carnecie Hall, New York. Everett Piano used. 
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Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
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ENGAGE ARTISTS FOR 
THE DENVER SEASON 


Sembrich, Scotti, Schumann-Heink 
and Others Booked —Grand 
Opera Plans 


DENVER, July 10.—Impresario Slack has 
made his preliminary announcement of ar- 
tists engaged for a Denver appearance the 
coming season. He will bring Sembrich, 
Scotti, Schumann-Heink, Alice Nielsen, 
Carreno and others with whom he is still 
negotiating. Under Apollo Club auspices 
we shall hear Ysaye, Witherspoon, Dr. 
Willner and others. Unfortunately, the 
Tuesday Musical Club, which has for many 
years past brought to Denver each season 
several famous artists, will not give a con- 
cert series this season. 

It is good news that Trinity Church, 
where many of the big concerts are held, 
is to be so ‘remodeled that there will no 
longer be the serious danger from inade- 
quate exits that has always confronted 
audiences there. 

The National Opera Company, of Den- 
ver, has filed articles of incorporation. 
Julius Wilinski, who was associated with 
Manager Neuhaus in the production of 
“Tannhauser” in May, is to be the musical 
director, and he announces that rehearsals 
will begin at once for a production of 
“Aida” in October. Charles Roahde is 
president of the opera corporation, Dr. 
Yeager vice-president, Mrs. Hartwell treas- 
urer, Mrs. Austin financial secretary and 
Mr. Miller secretary. 

An effort is now being made to interest 
sufficient capital to insure the production of 
a répertoire of grand opera. Members of 
the chorus, instead of being paid for their 
services, are required to pay dues of 50 
cents a month. A producer who can induce 
his choristers to pay for the privilege of 
singing opera should succeed almost any- 
where nicht wahr? For the “Aida” produc- 
tion local singers will be asked to fill all 
save two or three roles. On July 24 the 
chorus will sing the “Tannhauser” en- 
sembles at Lakeside, Denver’s Coney Island 
resort, for a percentage of gate receipts, 
which sum will go to the opera fund. 

Manager Neuhaus, who was responsible 
for the “Tannhauser” production, seems to 
have. contracted “cold feet” in the grand 
opera business, and is letting his erstwhile 
partner, Wilinski, go it alone. Meanwhile 
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Neuhaus says that he will develop a stock 
company for the production of comedies 
and light operas. 

Ellery’s Band is giving daily free con- 
certs at City Park, and on two afternoons 
a week plays concerts, also free, at the 
great Auditorium. I think the Denver mu- 
nicipal government is unique in providing 
such high-class concerts absolutely free of 
admission charge. 

The weekly concerts at Elitch Gardens 
by Cavallo’s Symphony Orchestra continue 
to draw larger audiences than in any pre- 
vious season. This week the soloists will 
be Jean Chappell, violinist, and Louis A. 
Reilly, basso cantante. 

J. C. Wilcox’s Summer term for teachers 
and professional singers opens next Mon- 
day at Wolfe Hall. Teachers are enrolled 
from several Colorado towns and from 
points in Kansas and Oregon. 
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SAINT-SAENS WRITES A BOOK 


In “Portraits et Souvenirs” He 
Impressions of Musical Friends 


Paris, June 26.—In “Portraits et Souve- 
nirs,” by Camille Saint-Saéns, brought out 
by the Librairie Calmann-Lévy, the famous 
composer gives his impressions of famous 


musicians of his acquaintance. The list 
includes Hector Berlioz, Franz Liszt, 
Charles Gounod, Victor Massé, Georges 


Bizet, Louis Gallet and Anton Rubinstein. 
Interesting personal anecdotes are related, 
and the chapters dealing with musical crit- 
icism and the author’s appreciations of the 
different effects obtained by harmony and 
by melody—a subject treated by the com- 
poser of “Samson and Dalila” some years 
ago in a separate volume—are of special 
value to amateurs of contemporary operatic 
music. Saint-Saens, who is a fervent ad- 
mirer of the works of Gliick, suggests that 
“Orfeo” should be given with a tenor sing- 
ing the title rdle, in accordance with the 
original score, which was altered to enable 
Mme. Viardot to sing the part, which she 
did with triumphant success. Mlle. Ravant, 
the contralto who sang the part at the re- 
vival: of the Opéra Comique during the 
present season, continued the Viardot tra- 
dition with success, but true lovers of mu- 
sic will probably agree with Saint-Saéns 
that it is due to Gliick’s memory to present 
the work as he composed it. Moreover, the 
part, although exceedingly difficult, is a 
superb one for a really fine tenor. 





Reads It with Keenest Interest 


LONDON, June 21, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find $3 for renewal of my 
subscription to MusicaL America. Allow 
me to congratulate you on the excellence 
of this paper. I read each number with 
keenest interest. Sincerely, 
Epwarp H. GLEASON., 
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NATURE’S INFLUENCE OVER MACDOWELL 








In the current number of The Craftsman, 
the work and home of Edward MacDowell 
has received beautiful description and illus- 
tration. Mary Mears is its author. In an 
early paragraph she says: 

*MacDowell’s work was as complete as 


that of the young poet, Keats, whom he 
delighted to read. But, unlike the poet, the 
end came for MacDowell not sadly, but 


happily. 
“It was on a beautiful morning in May 


that I first saw the composer. The mu- 
sician sat there in his invalid chair, in his 
clothes of soft, white flannel, childlike, 
wondering, very beautiful, with the native 
simplicity which ever characterized him. 

“As I sat there I fell to studying him. 
Surely long years of musical creativeness 
had added something to the actual modeling 
of the face, so that now, when the poor 
mind was bewildered and re-deranged, the 
suggestion of creative distinction did not 

vanish. It was this fact of the rare beauty 
and meaning of the face remaining intact; 
it was this union of the outward form 
which retained its dignity with the confu- 
sion of the inward forces, that made Mac- 
Dowell most tragically symbolic. The 
whole problem of the soul and its struggle 
for attainment was there.” 

The writer sketches his coming to Peter- 
boro, N. H., in 1890, and his subsequent 
golden hours in scenic glories. We quote: 

“Day after day, with gun on shoulder, he 
scoured its wooded roads, many of them 
unused for half a century; up and down 
every stream within a radius of ten miles 
he hunted, an immortal child, lured for- 
ward not so much by his interest in sport 
as by his keen joy in the beauty he dis- 
covered. ; 

“*The spirit of the hills is action; that of 
the lowlands repose,’ and here were cer- 

tainly rests and high notes of rural activ- 
ity enough to set the composer’s heart leap- 
ing and fill his soul with melodies clamor- 
ous to be written. But upon the more dis- 
tant hills an unnatural quiet had fallen, for 
with the advent in the valley of railroads 
and mills many homes had been forsaken, 
and numerous were the deserted farms. 
They always exerted a powerful influence 
on MacDowell’s imagination. He celebrates 
the country in his music. The low, discreet 
curves of her hills, the mystery of her for- 
ests, the freshness of her flowers, ladies’ 
ear-drops, butter-an’-eggs, golden rod and 
asters, of all these he sings in his ‘Wood- 
land Sketches’ and ‘New England Idyls.’ 
And the land, like something sentient, 
seemed to recognize the coming of its poet 
and to give him through leaf and flower 


and tree the intrinsic 
beauty.” 

The writer then mentions the purchase of 
the home at “Hill Crest,” and describes its 
music room as follows 

“T wish I could adequately describe this 
unique room. But of little avail to com- 
ment on its walls of dull gold, peopled 
richly with books, its votive wreath sus- 
pended by ribbons and still breathing from 
among its dried leaves the plaudits of the 
multitude, or the composer’s favorite pic- 
ture, an enlargement of Diirer’s ‘The 
Knight, Death and the Devil,’ which hangs 
over the mantel. The charm that lingers 
here baffles description, and though one is 
conscious of the same moving influences 
abroad on the hill slopes and under the 
trees that he loved, it is only in this room 
and again in the log cabin where he did 
most of his composing that the step fal- 
ters and Biblical injunction comes forcibly 
to the mind, ‘Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.’ 

“At the side of the house is the garden, 
enclosed in crumbling walls, radiant with 
old-fashioned flowers, with its sun dial and 
quaint Oriental lantern of stone, which is 
supposed to ward off evil spirits. Able for 
the first time in his life to compose in con- 
ditions which shut out disturbing outside 
influences, MacDowell soon realized what 
a haven of rest this country was to him 
and of what incalculable benefit to his work. 
A poor man all his life long, every im- 
provement about the place meant sacrifice 
of much that he would otherwise have 
liked in the way of travel and books. Nev- 
ertheless, ‘Hill Crest’ is excellently appoint- 
ed, a truly beautiful estate, and he loved it 
in proportion to what it had cost him. 
Therefore, as the years went on, we find 
him recoiling from the knowledge that 
strangers would one day dwell therein, per- 
haps people with little love for the things 
he cared for most.’ 

The article then goes on to deal with the 
composer’s philanthropy in aiding students 
of his great art. 


message of its 





Kurt Mueller Heads Atlanta School 


ATLANTA, GA., July 10.—Kurt Mueller, 
one of the best-known musicians in this city 
and the organizer of the Klindworth Con- 
servatory of Music,has been elected director 
of the Atlanta Conservatory of Music. 





In the recent first performance of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” at Lhe Hague, the name 
part was sung by Alys Lorraine, the Ameri- 
can soprano. 
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BECAME POPULAR IN ONE SEASON 


Margaret Keyes, the Contralto, Has 
Made a Phenomenal Jump 
Into Public Favor 


In Margaret Keyes, a contralto of na- 
tional fame, the Broadway Tabernacle, of 
New York, a church noted for its high 
standard of music, has a soloist whose sing- 
ing has given genuine satisfaction. 

However, not only in the loft has Miss 
Keyes scored one of the most noteworthy 
successes of the season. It has been out on 
“the road” that her talents and artistic 
achievements have been most prominently 
brought to the attention of the music-lov- 
ing public. 

To be recalled to a city several times in 
a season is reckoned something of an honor, 
and she has to her credit eight appearances 
in Rochester, N. Y., four in Buffalo, two 
in Cleveland and duplicate engagements in 
many other cities. In all she appeared in 
about seventy concerts this season. Her 
late tour with the Thomas Orchestra was 


’ the event to which she clings with dearest 


memory. 

Before Miss Keyes will deign. td discuss 
herself she needs must talk about her 
teacher. Gratitude is a rare and highly 
rated attribute in this world, but Miss 
Keyes’s devotion and appreciation of 
the efforts of Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, 
whose pupil and protégé she 1s, stand out 
conspicuously in her discussion of her work. 

Mme. Melba has taken a keen interest in 
the career of Miss Keyes, and has spoken 
of her “adorable voice’ many times, and 
has referred to her artistic qualities in Paris 
and other cities, expressing the hope that 
such ability would not be lost by the oper- 
atic world. 

As to an operatic career, however, Miss 
Keyes is uncertain. Her present tendency 
is to continue in the role of the eminently 
successful concert artist. Not from igno- 
rance, however, does she withhold from 
the operatic life, for already, even though 
without direct intention of assuming the 
character in opera, she has mastered the 
roles of Amneris, Delilah, Carmen, Azu- 
cena, Siebel, Nancy and Martha. 

Having earned a rest after her season’s 
vocal strenuosities, Miss Keyes intends so- 
journing during the torrid months in the 
sequestered nooks of the Thousand Islands. 
When asked how long she would absent 
herself, she remarked, unlike the man “in 
the story,” that she wouldn’t spend more 
than a month on each island. 

The past season has been Miss Keyes’s 
first as a professional singer, and the flat- 
tering reception which she has received 
naturally is very encouraging. It was about 
eight or nine years ago, when only a little, 
brown-eyed girl, with gentle manners and 
the nucleus of a beautiful voice, she stepped 
out to receive her diploma on the pene toy 
tion day at the Convent of Mercy in her 
native town of Rochester. Her next step 
was into the tutelar castle of her teacher, 
where she has nestled, artistically, ever 
since. Several years ago her voice was 
sufficiently equipped to insure her success 
in professionalism, but she preferred to 
continue her studies until her art was so 
polished that immediate recognition on the 
part of the musical public was certain. 

The Montreal Daily Witness, whose mu- 
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MARGARET KEYES 
One of America’s Most Promising Con- 
cert Singers 


sical critic was on the stand when Miss 
Keyes sang in her own defence, reported of 
her: “Her voice and art are things of 
beauty ever increasing in loveliness. In dis- 
course most sweet, her voice has a charm 
that is rare indeed, ministering as it does 
all perfection in nature and art to content, 
to the tranquil mind, and to all the inno- 
cences of the senses.” 





BIGELOW PLANS SEASON’S WORK 





Boston Manager Announces Artists 
Who Will Appear Under His 
Direction 


Boston, July 12.—A long list of excel 
lent artists, including the Adamowski Trio, 
is under the management of W. S. Bige- 
low, Jr., for the coming season. Mr. Bige- 
low, who has just returned from a long 
Western business trip, reports that he found 
conditions much better through the West 
and South than last year. 

In addition to the Trio, Mr. Bigelow’s 
list of artists includes Mme. Szumowska, 
pianist; Edith Thompson, pianist; Mrs. 
Alice Merritt Cochran, soprano; Mona Ho- 
lesco, soprano; Emma Butterick Noyes, so- 
prano; Janet Duff, contralto; Rosa Linde, 
contralto; William John Hall, tenor; Ralph 
Smalley, ‘cellist; Kenneth Bingham, bass 
baritone, and Giuseppe Picco, baritone. 

Mme. Szumowska will give a recital in 
Chicago February 13, and in New York 
during the month of November, and will 
also give a recital in Boston during the 
season. Lhe Trio is booking rapidly in the 
West and South, and as its dates are 
limited in that section Mr. Bigelow is urg- 
ing any societies who wish its services 
to make definite arrangements immediately. 
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Miss Thompson will give a New York 
recital and also a Boston recital in the 
early Fall. Last season she appeared with 
success with the Kneisel Quartet in Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Newark and in numerous 
centers in the East. 

Mrs.. Cochran is a successful oratorio 
singer and is remembered most favorably 
in Boston as the result of her appearance 
as soloist with the People’s Choral Union 
last season. 

Miss Holesco is one of Mr. Bigelow’s 
latest additions to his list. She is a young 
Danish singer of ability. 

Mr. Picco has been engaged as one of the 
leading baritones of the new Boston Opera 
Company for next season. D. L. L. 





MME. SEMBRICH’S ADVICE 





“Study the Old Way of Singing,” She 
Tells Operatic Aspirants 


_ Mme. Sembrich, whose farewell Ameri- 
can concert tour promises to be one of the 
most noteworthy features of the season of 
1909-10, tells all aspirants to the operatic 
Stage that there is only one way to succeed 
aS a singer. “Study the old way of sing- 
ing,’ she always says, “whatever you may 
intend to sing. If it be Richard Strauss, 
Wagner, Puccini, or any of the modern 
composers, it makes no difference; the right 
way is the old way. Then the voice will 
resist the wear and strain of the most ex- 
acting music, which can do great harm to 
the powers of the novice, but cannot affect 
the practised singer if only she knows how 
to use her voice and will recognize her 
limitations. 

“The way to learn the art of singing is to 

follow the examples of the great singers of 
the past. Scales and trills, then the old 
cantilina, which is the real test of all good 
slatiiite-thene elements of the old art are 
to be acquired only in the old way. These 
mastered, modern music appears easy, while 
the declamation becomes a kind of song 
and the voice is spared. 

“There never was a woman who was not 
a better actress for being a good singer. 
This is true whether she sings in opera or 
concert. In the latter she may not have to 
exercise her histrionic powers in quite the 
same way, but she employs them none the 
less.” 

Mme. Sembrich is now in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where there is quite a musi- 
cians’ colony, among those summering 
there being Ignace Paderewski, Ernest 
Schelling and the members of the Flonzaley 
Quartet. 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra has 
chosen Felix Weingartner for its conductor 
again for next season. 





A NOVEL BEETHOVEN CARD 











One of the Numerous Novelties in 
“Musical Post Cards” Being Bought 
by Americans Now Traveling in 
Europe 





“THE FEMALE GODOWSKY” 


Tina Lerner Has This Distinction in 
European Music Centers 


Loudon Charlton, who is managing the 
forthcoming American tour of Tina Lerner, 
the pianist, expresses great confidence in 
the success of this young artist’s season. 

‘The female Godowsky’ is rather a for- 
midable title for a small woman of twenty 
to bear, but that is what Miss Lerner is 
called abroad,” says Mr. Charlton. “In 
Europe—particularly in Germany, Austria, 
Russia and England, where for the past 
four seasons she has been playing with con- 
stantly increasing popularity, Miss Lerner 
is considered quite the most promising 
woman pianist that recent years have pro- 
duced. She has appeared repeatedly under 
the most flattering auspices, receiving hon- 
ors such as few artists of maturer years 
could show.” 
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G. Kaekle and Mrs. H. O. Franke were 








AN AMERICAN MUSICAL PARTY 


re-el@cted directors of the organization for 
three years. The officers re-elected were: 
President, W. H. Graebner; vice-president, 


IN BERLIN 











August Kringel; financial secretary, A. W. 


Rahr; treasurer, Theodore Damman; re- 
cording secretary, Martin Keller; librarian, 
R. Breutzmann; assistant librarian, John 
Kegel. M. N. S. 





EARNINGS OF SINGERS 


Nordica and Mary Garden Reported to 
Receive $100,000 a Year 


It is worth while to accept with some in- 
credulity statements telling of the great 
earnings of some of those who are promi- 
nent as actors or as singers or instrumental 
musicians. But there is reason for believing 
that the recent statement that Nordica re- 
ceived in the eight months of her season 
$128,000 is an understatement. Moreover, 
those who should know say that Nordica 
has earned on the average in the last ten 
years of $100,000 a year, says the Philadel 


Richard 


right), 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, taken on a 


This snapshot shows Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Haensel (on the 


Hageman and Mrs. Van Dyk, opo 
tennis court in Berlin. The Haensels will sail for America on July 17, and Mrs. 
Van Dyk will remain in Berlin during the Summer months to study a few parts 


phia Ledger. 

No wonder she is able to finance an 
American school for the training of young 
women for the operatic stage. When Jean 
de Reszke was last in this country it was 


with Frau Professor Selma Niclass-Kemp ner, 
The large-sized vessels before them on the table are 
so popular with American visitors. 


to New York in the Fall. 
to contain the German brand of iced tea, 


her first and only teacher, returning 


said thought remarkable that he should have 


been able to earn $90,000. Those were the 
figures given to the public. But these earn- 





Rosenthal’s Jibe at a Composer 


Moriz Rosenthal, who returns to this 
country this Fall under Loudon Charlton’s 
management, has a reputation as a wit as 
well as one of the greatest of the world’s 
pianists. As a pianistic technician of the 
pyrotechnic variety, Rosenthal is in a class 
by himself, but he is equally master of a 
biting sarcasm which many of his acquaint- 
ances have experienced to their discomfort. 
The pianist recently entered the study of a 
fellow-artist who has won some distinction 
as a composer. Seeing a number of works 
of Wagner, Strauss and Verdi on the piano, 
Rosenthal exclaimed, in apparent surprise: 
“Well, well! And I always thought you 
composed by heart!” It is not on record 
that the friendship between the two men 
was increased by the incident. 
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ings seem trivial in comparison with some 
that have been gained since de Reszke’s 
day. 

Mary Garden will earn next year, if she 
fulfills her contract, not far from $100,000, 
and Hammerstein is justified in paying her 
so large a sum. 


Francis’ Rogers’s Program in Paris 


At Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, on June 15, at the United States 
Embassy in Paris, Francis Rogers, the 
American baritone, sang a number of songs 
that have won favor at his recitals in this 


his joint recital with 


country, among them “Der Wanderer,” But not yet has any one who surveys 
Schubert ; “Embarquez-vous,” Godard; music with the voice or upon an instrument 
“Malia,” Tosti; “The Plague o’ Love,” Dr. approximated the earnings of Paderewski, 


Arne, and “Rolling Down to Rio,” Edward which in one year are believed to have been 
German. On his return to America in’ as high as $1,000,000, and in any year, 
October, Mr. Rogers will accompany Mme. which includes as a part of his season an 
Sembrich on tour for the entire season. American tour by him, are sure to be as 
high as $500,000. 





Director Boeppler Re-engaged in Mil- 
waukee 

Wis., July 12.—William 
Boeppler, one of Milwaukée’s best known 
directors, has been re-elected director of 
the A Cappella Chorus, one of the leading 
choral organizations of the city. The posi 
tion holds for a period of three years. 
Theodore Damman, August Krigel, G. E. Louis A. KAISER-SMITH. 
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DAVID BISPHAM’S SUMMMER 





Baritone Devotes Himself to Work and 
Play at Rowayton, Conn. 


In Rowayton, Conn., where David Bis- 
pham, the baritone, is spending the Summer, 
his time is about equally divided between 
work and play. Bispham is never contented 
simply to “rest.” He must be doing things, 
and these things, as a rule, tend quite as 
frequently in the direction of hard labor as 
they do toward recreation. His series of 
lecture-lessons is attracting advanced music 
students in numbers from all sections of 
the country. In addition to the daily de- 
mands upon his time that his lectures make, 
the constant extension of his répertoire 
keeps the baritone, with his accompanist, 
Mr. Rogers, “hard by” the piano for sev- 
eral hours a day. 

Under Loudon Charlton’s management, 
Mr. Bispham will resume his concert work 
in the Fall, and his tour for the first half 
of his season is already well booked up. 





Reynaldo Hahn at London Musicale 


Lonpon, July 3.—Mrs. James McDonald, 
whose husband is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s London representative, gave a bril- 
liant musicale at her residence on Cadogan 
Square on Tuesday evening, 

Reynaldo Hahn was brought from Paris 
for the occasion. Mrs. McDonald’s concert 
room is not large, but has been so ar- 
ranged with sounding boards that its acous- 
tics are perfect and, although a full or- 
chestra accompanied Hahn in his French 
and Italian songs, the volume of sound was 
always subdued. 





The Vienna Court Opera recently gave 
its two hundredth performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.” It took thirty- 
nine years to reach this jubilee. 
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SYMPHONY, NOT OPERA 
THE TRUE EDUCATOR 


Conductor F. A. Stock Voices This 
Belief—Three Elements That 
Retard Music’s Growth 


Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which closed 
its engagement at Willow Grove Park, near 
Philadelphia, last Saturday, recently spoke 
of “Germany’s musical leadership among 
nations” to Agnes Gordon Hogan, writing 
for the Philadelphia Record. According to 
him, its philosophers really were the guid- 
ing geniuses in the wonderful growth of 
the art. He said, in part: 

“It is undoubtedly true that the more 
practical a nation is the more musical it 
may become. The history of music in Ger- 
many proves this. Music is the hand-maiden 
of philosophy. Music in Germany had its 
birth in German philosophy. Hegel, Kant, 
Schopenhauer and other thinkers are at 
bottom responsible for the position of Ger- 
man music. It became and has since re- 
mained a part of the educational system 
of the country. In Germany no man, 
woman or child lays claim to any degree of 
culture without music being its chief evi- 
dence. 

“The Germans regard music not only as 
an exact science, but as a philosophy. Again, 
the German statesmen and _ philosophers 
thoroughly appreciate the formative influ- 
ence of music in the house life, in fac- 
tories, in the shipyards and in the military 
camps. The expenditures upon follies, so 
conspicuous in some other countries, in 
Germany are expenditures upon music. I 
believe music to be the greatest disciplinary 
and altruistic influence in German life to- 
day. But it makes Germany none the less 
practical; simply more practical and effi- 
cient all the time. 

“There is more enthusiasm over music 
in this country than there is even in Ger- 
many. I would call it a great musical 
awakening, but it is formal and experi- 
mental in character. There are three re- 
spects in which the growth of true music in 
the United States is retarded seriously. The 
first relates to the program idea. Program 
music, so called, is a self-evident delusion. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more 
grotesque and illogical than the notion that 
the mathematics of harmony are engaged in 
picture-painting. Music never becomes 
more exact than pure suggestiveness. 

“The most beautiful and impressive ar- 
rangements of harmony, in the very nature 
of things, can do nothing more than stir 
all the faculties of the soul with emotions 
that suggest. The destructive vice of the 
idea lies in the fact that the initiated 
masses are taught to look for tonal scenes 
and not to the true nature and functions 
of music. But there is a perceivable tend- 
ency already tow: ard a modification of this 
pernicious notion. 

Mr. Stock’s second reason was the prev- 
alence of “star” worship, instead of the 
needed respect for universal art. 

“The third point,” he explained, “is an 
overemphasis of the educational value of 
opera. To a people yet young in the de- 
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OSWALD SCHILBACH, 
Who Repairs the Precious Violins and ’Cellos of Such Artists as Hekking, Powell, 


Kubelik, Mukle, 


Oswald Schilbach has sailed for Ger- 
many, where he has taken his son to learn 
the art in which he himself excels, and 
where he will enjoy the first holiday he 


has taken for very many years. Schilbach 
is known to all violinists and “fiddle cranks” 
as a workman of great skill. By many he 
is considered the most expert connoisseur 
living. His judgment is well-nigh infalli- 
ble, a fact due to his intimate acquaintance 
of thousands of violins, violas and ’cellos, 
which a life’s experience has brought to 
his hands, plus a natural and quick intui- 
tion and a marvelous memory. 

It was Schilbach who perceived the 
“playing” value of the wonderful Guadag- 
nini that Maud Powell owns. The instru- 
ment had passed through others’ hands 
without exciting comment, and Mme. Powell 
possessed herself of the instrument with- 
out a quaver of misgiving, in spite of let- 
ters, anonymous and otherwise, warning 
her against buying it. That Schilbach’s 
judgment was right has already been justi 
fied. 


Musin, Macmillen and Thibaud 


Schilbach was born in Saxony, served a 
long apprenticeship in his land, and then 
came to this country “sometime before the 
blizzard; I think that was in ’88.” Small 
details like dates concerning his own life 
are of no moment to him. Ask him the 
date of a famous Strad and he will tell 
you with accuracy. Old Hermann Koenig’s 
picturesque and untidy repair shop on the 
Bowery was known to fiddle fanciers 
throughout the breadth of the land, and it 
was here that Schilbach first worked in this 
country, eventually opening quarters of his 
own. Schilbach’s patrons, among whom are 


numbered Anton Hekking, Maud Powell, 
Jan Kubelik, May Mukle, Ovide Musin, 
Francis Macmillan, Jacques Thibaud and 


scores of New York teachers and orches- 
tral players, will have to do without their 
fiddle doctor for three months, for this 
silent, unique personality will not return to 
his workbench until the first of October. 
The dock was crowded with friends to 
bid him “bon voyage,” all of whom seemed 
vastly surprised that Schilbach had so many 


friends. 





velopment of true art the fascination and 
splendor of scenic effect make a powerful 
appeal. Simplicity and severity are the 
characteristics of an immortal art. The 
opera as presented in the United States is 
much like the war dance of the savages. 
Until the tinsel of opera is cast aside and 
the art sought instead, opera is not of great 
educational value. Chamber music arid the 
symphony are immensely more educational 
and profitable. 

“Still, these difficulties will go down be- 


fore the great movement, of which I have 
spoken. Americans, like the Germans, are 
an intensely practical people. They are full 


of philosophy, too. They possess all the 
characteristics esssential to the development 
of music. I believe the United States is 
destined to produce a great art music and 
great artists.” 


Alda pleased the Parisians at a 
Trocadero. 


Frances 
recent concert at the 


CHARLTON RETURNS 
FROM BOOKING TRIP 


Manager Expresses Belief That 
Next Year Will Mark a Banner 
Season for Music 


Loudon Charlton is back in New York 
after a four months booking tour that has 
taken him not only to all sections of the 
United States, but to Cuba and Mexico. 
The well-known manager is enthusiastic 
over the results of his trip and the pros- 
pects for next .season, which he declares 
bids fair to be the banner concert year in 
this country’s history. 

The artists chiefly responsible for Mr. 
Charlton’s long period “on the road” are 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, the prima donna, 
and Moriz Rosenthal, the Austrian pianist 
—two concert stars that will top the list of 
his next season’s attractions. Mme. Sem- 
brich’s farewell tour, with Frank La Forge 
and Francis Rogers for assisting artists, 
will consume the entire season, and even 
then there will not be nearly enough ap- 
pearances to satisfy the demand. Every 
city of importance is anxious to hear the 
prima donna, and strenuous efforts are 
everywhere being made to raise the neces- 
sary guarantees. As for Rosenthal, his 
tour promises to be a managerial record- 
breaker. Its artistic of course, 
assured. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski will have compara- 
tively little time away from her engage- 
ments at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
though she will undertake the briefest of 
tours before the opera season opens, and 
will give her customary New York, Boston 
and Chicago recitals. 

David Bispham and George Hamlin will 
continue to shine as Charlton luminaries, 
and both have prospects for a busy season. 
Mr. Hamlin will go to the Pacific Coast 
and the extreme Northwest, where Mr. 
Bispham’s singing aroused such enthusiasm 
this last Winter. 

Tina Lerner will be siven a lengthy tour 
to cement the favorable impression made 
on the young pianist’s first American sea- 
son last year, and Mary Hissem de Moss, 
soprano, and Leila Livingston Morse, mez- 
zo-soprano, will continue to receive the at- 
tention that their popularity deserves. 

As for the Flonzaley Quartet, it comes 
back. in December with a tour to the Coast 
in prospect, and an established reputation, 
based on its record of the last four years, 
as one of the finest chamber-music organi 
zations that the world can offer. There 


success is, 


will be several interesting announcements 
of further additions to the Charlton list to 
be made within the next few weeks. 





A New Chorus for Appleton, Wis. 

AppLeton, Wis., July 12.—Plans are 
under way for the formation of the Apple 
ton Choral Society by such well-known 
musical leaders as Dr. William Harper, 


director of the Lawrence College Con 
servatory of Music, and others. John 
Mahin Bunch, who succeeds Adam Buell 


at the Conservatory of Music, and who is a 
director and an orchestral leader of ability, 
will have charge of the new society. 
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FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING FOR CONCERT PIANISTS 


A Résumé of Louis Arthur Russell’s Interesting Paper Read at the Recent 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association Convention 








For nearly two hours during the Thurs- 
day morning session, Louis Arthur Russell 
kept the interest of a large audience at the 
Piano Round Table, at the recent New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
Convention, explaining his theories of fun- 
damental training in pianoforte playing. 
Mr. Russell began by calling attention to 
the many processes of pianoforte playing 
advanced by teachers all over the world, 
and among ‘other things announced the fol- 
lowing axioms: 

Mechanically, to play piano, requires, first, 
proper conditions of the playing apparatus ; 
second, correct position of the finger, hand, 
arm and body; third, variety of controlled 
action of the same parts, all leading to the 
development of independence and agility of 
action of the playing members, with con- 
trol over tone producing results, in variety 
of tone quality and power. 

“A method or process of study,” said 
Mr. Russell, “to be worthy, must be adapt- 
able, within rational limits, to all classes of 
hands and all conditions of playing. A 
true method is synthetic, logically sequen- 
tial and never contradictory, the funda- 
mental items or principles remaining always 
in force throughout the most advanced de- 
velopment of the processes. With all of 
this, speaking of pianoforte study, there 
must be enough of elasticity in the playing 
processes to allow for peculiarities of indi- 
vidual hand shape and to meet any exi- 
gencies or special requirements as_ they 
occur. Such a method must also be without 





LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


waste of energy or time, and in the funda- 
mental stages must allow no makeshifts 
looking in other directions for results. 
“It is not a question simply of how to get 
results, but rather how best to reach the 
end with the least effort and the most grace, 
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i. e., through the path of least resistance, 
to the final results in our case, the perfect 
control of single fingers, finger pairs, or 
mass of fingers, in endless variety of agil- 
ity, character of action or power with va- 
riety of rotations and relationships.” 

Mr. Russell summed up this preamble by 
saying that it is the teacher’s duty to deter- 
mine in all study the relationship of the 
phases of practice. Piano playing is a sci- 
ence or art of many attributes, and the 
teacher must learn the proportions of head, 
hand and heart to inject into the study, that 
he may know how much of the purely 
physical, mental or spiritual shall enter into 
the work of the moment. 

“It is this question of proportion which is 
so subtle and so ill-defined in processes of 
piano work and which leads to so much 
fruitless discussion,” continued Mr. Russell. 

“Some would have us depend entirely 
upon the head and heart, declaring that the 
fingers will obey the will without mechan- 
ical training of the playing members, if 
the mind be properly trained.” 

Mr. Russell denies the truth of this, and 
says: “Put the fingers, hands, arms and body 
under rigid control of the mind and give 
the playing members a sure automatism 
through practice in certain definite proc- 
esses making for correct piano playing 
habits; when correct habits are established 
co-ordination of head and hands becomes 
a fixed fact.” 

Mr. Russell gave a minute analysis of 

his methods of teaching in voice and piano- 
forte, which were alike in fundamental the- 
ory. He divided pianoforte touch into the 
following broad varieties: (a) Direct pres- 
sure stroke or impulse from a point at or 
near the key surface; (b) stroke of key 
from a more or less raised finger or hand; 
(c) finger flexion, leading to the legato 
character of tone or the varieties of stac- 
cato. 
Mr. Russell advocates the training of 
pianists from the fundamental touch, at or 
near the key surface, using the raised finger 
stroke or the flexing touch only as a special 
means of tone production sometimes useful 
in advanced playing. He advised that no 
practice methods be used which were not 
continued in the real work of playing 
“pieces.” Mr. Russell analyzed the sources 
of power and of agility, and contended that 
hand tipping, etc., were makeshifts; he 
would allow no change of handshape in 
différent positions on the keyboard in pas- 
sage playing or chord playing of any kind. 


In proof of the correctness of this prin- 
ciple Mr. Russell pointed to the many con- 
cert players throughout the country who 
are applying this theory in their work, and 
also proclaim it the simplest and most defi- 
nite of processes, which—with the two basic 
measures of striking the key, i. e., by quick 
direct surface stroke or pressure in legato 
effects, and the light, bounding wrist action 
in the various non-legato or staccato effects— 
supply the means of reaching all classes of 
tone character and all varieties of technical 
result in finger, hand or arm passages. The 
finger in this process is called upon to de- 
velop strength only in the line of resistance 
of the force from behind, without loss of 
perfect freedom. Mr. Russell discussed 
hand and finger shape, thumb and hand 
crossings, octave playing, the legiero touch, 
etc., claiming that the basis of his theories 
were from that distinguished man of 
Prague, I. Tomaschek, and his famous pupil, 
Jam Pychowski, whose teaching principles 
were the forerunners of many rational the- 
ories from Frederick Wieck to to-day. 

Mr. Russell announced that his new books 
on the subject of touch variety and hand 
culture for pianists were now in press, and 
that his discourse was made up from these 
book proofs. 





Superstitions of Singers 


“We of the opera,” writes Caruso in the 
Gentlewoman, “are often inclined to be 
superstitious. One woman, a distinguished 
and most intelligent artist, crosses herself 
repeatedly before taking her cue, and a 
prima donna who is a favorite on two con- 
tinents and who is always escorted to the 
theater by her mother, invariably goes 
through the very solemn ceremony of kiss- 
ing her mother good-by and receiving her 
blessing before going on to sing. The young 
woman feels that she could not possibly 
sing a note if the mother’s eyes were not 
on her every moment from the wings. 

“Another famous singer wears a small 
bracelet that was given to her when an in- 
fant by Gounod. She has grown somewhat 
stout of late years and the hoop of gold has 
been reinforced so often that there is 
hardly any of the great composer’s original 
gift left. Still, she feels that it is a charm 
which has made her success, and whether 
she sings the part of a lowly peasant or of 
a princess the bracelet is always visible. 

“These little customs are not confined to 
the women singers, either, for the men are 
equally fond of observing some little tradi- 
tion to cheer them in their performance.” 


Jascha Bron Will Play in Chicago 


R. E. Johnston has signed contracts for 
Jascha Bron, the young Russian violinist, 
to appear with orchestra in Chicago early 
in December, and at a recital in the same 
city in January. Bron’s first appearance in 
America is to be at one of the Metropolitan 
Opera Sunday Night Concerts. 
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Caruso’s Relative Studies for Opera 


Monrciarr, N. J., July 13.—Emanuel Iaco- 
letti, the brother-in-law of Enrico Caruso, 
and who resembles him so much that he has 
frequently been mistaken for the tenor, 
will shortly begin to study singing in Milan 
with the object of singing tenor roles in 
grand opera. This is done at Caruso’s 
solicitation, the latter believing his voice 
to have great possibilities. JIacoletti deals 
in antiques, and is thirty years old. 





Musical Clubs at “The Climax” 


One evening each week will be set aside 
by Joseph Weber for musical societies de- 
sirous of attending “The Climax.” The eve- 
ning will be known by the name of the 
club in attendance, and the house will be 
appropriately decorated. The night of the 
Gloucester Choral Society, which will oc- 
cupy 200 seats on July 26, will be the first 
of these events. 





Rita Fornia’s Summer Abroad 


Rita Fornia, the operatic soprano, sailed 
on Tuesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. Miss Fornia is to visit London, 
after which she goes to other Continental 
cities and fashionable watering places. 

Returning in September she will make an 
extended concert tour before beginning her 
opera season at the Metropolitan, Opera 
House. 





New York Symphony’s Itinerary 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 
of fifty musicians, with Walter Damrosch 
conducting, have booked the _ following 
dates: Chautauqua, N. Y., July 24; Winona 
Lake, July 26; Ravinia Park, Chicago. Au- 
gust 1 to September 4; South Shore Coun- 
try Club, Chicago, September 5 to 18; Pitts- 
burg, Pa., September 20 to 25. 





Aged Tenor’s Indigence 


OAKLAND, CAL., July 7.—George Dim- 
mock, once a tenor in Jenny Lind’s support, 
and later famous as an evangelistic singer, 
reccived enough money from the Super- 
visors yesterday to take him to Salt Lake 
City, where he says he has relatives who 
will provide a home for him there. He 
is eighty-seven years old. 





Nordica Appears in Chicago in No- 
vember 

Mme. Nordica is to appear in Chicago, 
with the New Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, on Sunday afternoon, November 
21. She will return to America early in 
September, in time to appear at Ocean 
Grove on Labor Day. 





Annie Dirkins Unable to Come Here 


Annie Dirkens, the Viennese operetta 
singer under engagement to sing in one 
of Henry Savage's companies in this coun- 
try, has been obliged to cancel her contract 
temporarily on account of illness. 





Oscar Hammerstein as a Conductor 


Oscar Hammerstein is considering the 
offer of the British Guards Band to lead 
the same when they play his new waltz, 
at the opening of the big music shell at 
Manhattan Beach on July 24. 





Cecil James at Ocean Grove 


Cecil James has been engaged by Tali 
Esen Morgan to ‘sing the tenor part in 
Costa’s “Eli” at Ocean Grove on At 
gust 2l. 


Weimar is going to erect a monument 
to Edouard Lassen, the composer, who suc- 
ceeded Liszt in 1861 as the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar’s director of music and died there 
five years ago. 





Orchestras Already Closed : 
Theodore Thomas, Chicago; St. Louis 
Symphony, St. Louis; New York Phil- 
harmonic, ey Cincinnat! Sym- 
phony, Cincinnati; New York Phiihar- 


monic (second cate), New York. 





LONDON PRAISE FOR 
AMERICAN'S RECITAL 


Louis Bachner Plays—Novelty by 
Reynaldo Hahn Finds Favor 
with the Queen 


Lonpon, July 5.—Louis Bachner, the 
young American pianist, gave a recital at 
AEolian Hall last Friday that 
proved to’be one of the most interesting 
events of this over-crowded music season. 
Because of the unconscionable number of 
concerts crowded into the few months of 
“the” season in London it requires a high 
order of talent, with a very definite per- 
sonal stamp, to command more than ordi- 
nary attention. Mr. Bachner proved his 
worth at the outset in his admirable per- 
formance of Liszt’s piano arrangement of 


afternoon 





LOUIS BACHNER 


American Pianist Who Gave a Success- 
ful Recital in London 


Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A Minor for 
organ. His scholarly breadth of grasp and 
sincerity of purpose were again in evidence 
in Beethoven’s Sonata in E, op. 109, in 
which, too, he again displayed his excellent 
technical equipment and range of tone 
qualities. Later he played a Brahms group 
and pieces by Chopin, MacDowell, Scria- 
bine and Debussy. Mr. Bachner’s reception 
was of the most cordial nature, he was re- 
peatedly recalled at the close, and the next 
morning the papers brought him an abund- 
ant harvest of complimentary reviews of 
his recital. 

Reynaldo Hahn, the French composer, 
appeared as a pianist as well at Theodore 
Byard’s last concert on Thursday. With 
the Paris Society of Wind Instruments he 
played his irresistible collection of “de- 
lightful trifles” known as “Le Bal de Béat- 
rice d’Este,” of which the Telegraph's critic 
truly says: “Grace, delicacy of invention, 
as well as of treatment, and refinement of 
a peculiarly French type characterized these 
charming pieces, and they made a decided 
and a deserved success.” During the fore 
noon of the same day.the composer and his 
associates had been “commanded” to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where they played this suite 
twice over for Queen Alexandra, who was 
greatly pleased with it. 

The score calls for two harps, two flutes, 
an oboe, two clarinets, two horns, a trum- 
pet, two bassoons, with cymbals, drums and 
pianoforte. 

Another novelty given at the Byard re- 
cital by the Paris performers was André 
Caplet’s cleverly conceived, though rather 
less interesting, “Suite Persane,” for ten 
wind instruments. It also pleased the audi- 
ence’s fancy. The remaining numbers on 
this unusual program were a group of 
Sibelius songs and a group likewise of 
Hahn’s songs given in fine style by the 
well-known concert singer who was modest 
enough to give the places.of honor at this, 
his last concert, to the two novelties. 

This week the organists scheduled for 
the daily recitals at Westminster Abbey, at 
half-past five, are Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Dr. Walford Davies, Dr. J. C. Bridge, Dr. 
Alan Gray, Dr. Bennett and Dr. Sinclair. 
The recitals at the Abbey are among the 
city’s chief musical attractions to the great 
transient Summer population. 

A flute recital is always open to criticism 
for a palling sameness in its general char- 
acter, and so it is no personal reproach to 


Albert Fransella, the accomplished flute 
virtuoso, that he was unable to save his 
recital at Queen’s Hall last Thursday en- 
tirely from monotony. The central point 
of interest lay in Carl Reinecke’s Sonata, 
“Undine,” for flute and piano, as played 
by Fransella and Jacques Presburg—an at- 
tractive composition effectively played. 
Alexandre Barjansky, one of the new 
‘cellists that have chosen this season for 
their London début, introduced one of his 
countrywomen, Valentine Philosophoff, at 
his second concert, last week. The new 
Russian singer, who has an agreeable mez- 
zo-soprano voice, sang some Tschaikowsky 
songs in Russian, Schubert’s “Nacht und 
Traume,” “Fischerweise” and “Die All- 
macht” in German and several French 
songs. Dr. Barjansky’s chief effort was 
made in the arrangement for his instrument 
of César Franck’s violin sonata, in which 
he had the assistance of Dr. Rumschiyski. 





Busoni Conducting at English Festival 


The Newcastle-on-Tyre Festival will be 
particularly interesting this year, and one 
of the most notavle events will be the first 
production in England of Busoni’s Concerto 
for Piano, Orchestra and Male Chorus. 

At the second concert the composer him- 
self will conduct the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The chorus will be especially 
trained by Dr. Coward, and the piano part 
will be played by Egon Petri. 

At the first concert of the festival Signor 
Busoni will play Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. 
Cn tuis occasion the London Symphony 
Orchestra will be directed by Wassili Saf- 
onoff, who will give evidence of his admira- 
tion for America by having placed on the 
program Henry Hadley’s Symphonic Poem 
“Salomé.” 


Opera Leader Attempts Suicide 


York, Pa., July 12.—W. H. Newborough, 
at one time with the Kane Opera Company, 
conductor of Summer opera at Highland 
Park, and who has been teaching vocal 
music and conducting amateur operas in 
this city subsequently, attempted suicide by 
inhaling illuminating gas this afternoon. 
Financial reverses led to his action. He 
will probably die. England was his birth- 
place, but he has been in this country for 
twenty-five years. 


A curious Wagner souvenir in the form 
of a silk handkerchief was sold recently at 
Liepmann’s, in Berlin, for 155 marks. On 
the handkerchief was printed a poem and 


this introduction: “To Fraulein Minna 
Planer, on her marriage to Musical Di- 
rector Richard Wagner, Konigsberg, No 


vember 14, 1836.” Wagner was at that time 
twenty-four years old and the director of 
the orchestra at the KOnigsberger Stadt- 
theater. His bride was Wilhemine Planer, 
a member of the stock company. 


PITTSBURG ORGANIST 
WRITES PIANO SUITE 


Summer Festival Orchestra Con- 
tinues Concerts with Numerous 


Soloists 
PittspurG, July 12.—Kate Ockleston 
Lippa, organist of the First Unitarian 


Church in Morewood avenue, where Presi- 
dent Taft attended during his recent visit 
to Pittsburg, has just issued a suite for the 
piano which brings her into prominence as 
Her compositions have been 
of five 


a composer. 
styled “Muskoka Memories,” a set 
pieces, generally admitted to be gracefully 
written. Mrs. Lippa composed them dur- 
ing a recent visit to the pretty shores of 
Muskoka Lakes and depicts the lights and 
shadows of the Summer life of Canada. 
The numbers carry out the ideas which 
they suggest — “Sailing,” “A Legend,” 
“Laughing Waters,” Canoeing” and “Sun- 
set.” 

The Beethoven Club spent a day in the 
woods at Harmanville last week, musical, 
selections, in which all the members took 
part, being a feature of the outing. 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler, conductor, introduced a number 
of new pieces at the six concerts given last 
week, including several novelties. John R. 
Roberts, baritone, was one of the soloists, 
and sang acceptably the prologue from “I 
Pagliacci” and “Dio Possente” from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” The soloists this week 
will be Maurice Vilsack, basso, a pupil of 
Nissen; Mrs. Emily Cole Ulrich, soprano, 
late of Savage’s “Madam Butterfly,” and 
Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, of Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

e ce 


Naval Apprentices Must Learn to Sing 


Newport, R. I., July 9.—Every naval ap- 
prentice at the Naval Training Station must 
hereafter go from the school knowing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” This is the order of 
Commander William F. Fullham, the com- 
manding officer of the station. Its singing 
master is teaching the men. The Secretary 
of the Navy, George L. Von Meyer, heard 
the naval brigade sing at the station last 
week. 


Manager W. S. Jones at Asbury Park 

W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, 
musical managers of New York, is a guest 
at the Martinique, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Sketch in the New York Times, by Hy. Maver. 


Educational opera is the talk of the day, and among those who will be bene 


fited by the propaganda proposed by Oscar Hammerstein will be the 
according to the above cartoon-story told by “Hy” 


“newly-rich,” 
Mayer. 
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000 PHILA. SINGERS 
W00 OPERATIC MUSE 


Hammerstein, His Board of Direc- 
tors, Throat Specialist and 
Chorus Master Test Voices 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—About 500 sing- 
ers, the majority of them Philadelphians, 
assembled at the Philadelphia Opera House 
this morning to have their voices tried out 
before Oscar Hammerstein for choral work 
during the coming grand opera season. 
Needless to say, many of them returned to 
their homes disappointed, their estimates of 
their vocal abilities greatly modified. 

The tests began at ten o'clock. Many did 
not have the coveted opportunity of sing- 
ing before the great impresario. Dr. Frank 
FE. Miller, the throat specialist, of New 
York, caused many disappointments. The 
vocal chords were tested by him thoroughly, 
and numerous singers for the first time 
learned that it would be advisable for them 
to undergo treatment for throat troubles be- 
fore aspiring to warble behind the grand 
opera stars that Mr. Hammerstein has en- 
gaged to make the Fall and Winter months 
so enjoyable for Philadelphians and New 
Yorkers. 

Fond parents were there with daughter 
or son, a number of them having come from 
New York City and State and the small 
towns of Pennsylvania. Dr. Miller’s ver- 
dicts in many instances received comments 
from relatives that he would not have con- 
sidered complimentary. But he = satisfies 
Oscar Hammerstein, and Oscar Hammer- 
stein pays him for weeding out in advance 
of the singing tests all voices that indicate 
an inability to withstand the strain of a 
season of grand opera. 

In the absence of Signor Nepoti, concert- 
master of the local opera house, who is 
now in Europe, Josiah Zuro, chorus master 
of the Manhattan Opera House, assisted 
Mr. Hammerstein. They sat in the orches- 
tra, the singers who “got by” the throat 
specialist appearing on the stage. Of course, 
many of them plainly indic: ated when they 
began to sing that they had stage fright, but 
recovery of composure in most instances 
allowed the judges to get a fair estimate of 
the quality of the voice. 

Needless to say, all that appeared did not 
meet with success in the singing contest. 
Many that Dr. Miller pronounced insuffi 
ciently strong or affected vocally may have 
been able to make a better impression on 
the impresario than some of those honored 
with a chance, and at least for once in their 
careers, to stand on the boards from which 


grand opera stars during the past season re- 
ceived noted ovations. 

There are about 200 positions to be filled 
in Mr. Hammerstein’s chorus, so that a 
large percentage of the many applicants re- 
turned to their homes to tell relatives and 
friends that at last a great ambition was 
about to be realized. But they will have to 
take care of their voices during the several 
months intervening between now and Oc- 
tober 17, when they will don opera togs 
and swell the choruses here and in New 
York. 

The news dispatches furnish an example 
of success in grand opera of a young Phila- 
delphian who never had an opportunity of 
being picked even for chorus work by Mr. 
Hammerstein. They tell of the successful 
début of Theodore Harrison, baritone, in 
grand opera in the city of Terni, Italy. He 
has just been engaged for the season to 
sing the part of De Sirieux in the opera of 
“Fedora,” by Giordana. In the second act 
the principal aria of the opera appears for 
the baritone. 

Mr. Harrison studied with local teachers 
before he went abroad in 1904. In Europe 
he has devoted much of his time to ora- 
torio, under the instruction of Heinrick, in 
Paris, and Shakespeare and others in Lon- 
don. In 1906 he returned to Philadelphia 
and filled many engagements as soloist in 
this city, Asbury Park and New York. He 
was in popular demand. He has appeared 
with the Philadelphia Choral Society, the 
Asbury Park Choral Society the Treble 
Clef Club, the Orpheus Club and many 
other societies. His success locally deter- 
mined him to return to Europe to study for 
grand opera with Maestri Vincenzo, Lom- 
bardi and Carlo Carobi, of Florence and 
Rome. His répertoire consists of twenty- 
five operas, several of which he has been 
engaged to sing during the season. 

Victor Herbert and his orchestra opened 
a month’s engagement on Sunday at Willow 
Grove. The initial program was pleasing to 
the varied tastes of the audience. It included 
four of the leader’s own compositions and 
selections from Offenbach, Massenet, 
Strauss, Waldteufel, Moszkowski, Tschai- 
kowsky, Verdi and others. Mr. Herbert 
declared that his past experiences at the 
park proved to him that the visitors take 
pride in the general excellence of the music 
offered, and encouraged the maintenance of 
a high standard. 

The Fidelis Male Quartet, first prize win- 
ners in a recent competitive musical enter- 
tainment, will spend the Summer preparing 
for an active Fall and Winter season. The 
club’s already extensive répertoire will be 
improved and enlarged. The members of 
the quartet are Harry Bruce, tenor; Will- 
iam Avstin, tenor; Harry Cunliffe, bari- 
tone, and John Vandersloot, bass, all popu- 
lar singers here who have appeared suc- 
cessfully and often. 
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FLORENCE MULFORD’S ACHIEVEMENTS 





Well-known Mezzo- Sepcenn,, Formesiy of the Metropolitan, Has Had 
Exceptional Success on the American Concert Stage 


Florence Mulford, the well-known mezzo- 
soprano, who was for three years with the 
Metropolitan Opera, has just finished one 
of the busiest seasons in her professional 
career. Haensel & Jones, her managers, are 
now booking her for next season. This 
excellent artist has appeared with such 
artists as Mmes. Sembrich, Eames, Frem- 
stad, Nordica, Louise Homer, Rappold, and 
MM. Caruso, Scotti, Burgstaller, Plangon, 
etc. Wherever she has sung, which has been 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, she has al- 
ways had the greatest success and many 
re-engagements made. Her recent fourth 
annual tour as soloist with the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra was the means of adding 
new triumphs to her long list of artistic 
achievements, 

Mme. Mulford’s professional work has 
not been confined to her own country, as 
London, Berlin and Munich audiences have 
approved of her singing in terms of decided 
praise. She was born in Dubuque, la., but 
early in her childhood her parents moved 
to Minneapolis, where she passed her girl- 
hood. Even in her early years she sang for 
the pure love of it, and her first public ef- 
forts were in a local choir. ‘The rich and 
warm quality of her voice even thus early 
gave a prophecy of future fame. 

When she was sixteen years old her de- 
sire for instructors and training was so 
strong that she determined to come to the 
East, and almost the first thing that she 
did was to win a three years’ scholarship 
in the National Conservatory of Music. 
She also obtained a church choir position, 
and for several years was the contralto so- 
loist in the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of East Orange, N. J. Later she 
went to the West End Collegiate Church, 
New York, remaining there until she left 
to become a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. - 

Beginning at local concerts, the beauty of 
her voice became more and more widely 
known and admired, and it was not long 
before her concert engagements became 
numerous and profitable. She never ceased 


, Company 


however, and continually ad- 
experience and ability. Every 
went to Europe and spent 


studying, 
vanced in 
Summer _ she 


about three months in study there. In Lon- 
don she studied with Hermann Klein in 
song and oratorio interpretation. In Paris 


she placed herself under Fidele Koenig for 
dramatic singing. In Berlin her teacher 
was Jarum Galloway. Then she went to 
Munich and studied stage action and de- 
portment with Anton Fuchs, being one of 
the only two private pupils he ever took. 
Her voice is a warm mezzo-soprano, with 
a very extensive range, running from the 
low D to the high B flat. Her sustaining 


power, sympathetic interpretation, faultless 
enunciation, whether singing in English, 
French, German or Italian; her dramatic 


and often thrilling delivery of passionate 
passages, all combine to make her one of 
the most satisfying singers either on the 
concert platform or operatic stage. 

Wherever she has sung she has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the audience and 
with highly appreciative and almost extrav- 
gant praise by the critics. 

As a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
she sang Gianetta in “Elisir 
Flosshilde in “Rheingold” and 
“Gotterdammerung,” Grimgirde in “Wal- 
kure,” Ein Hirt in “Tannhauser,” Pastore in 
“Tosca,” and other roles, appearing during 
her last season there thirty-nine times. She 
remained a member of this company for 
three years, and then asked for her release 
that she might go to Europe for study and 
appearances there. 

She went direct to Berlin, 


d’Amore,” 


and less than 


two weeks after her arrival appeared at the 
new Royal _ Opera, singing Asucena in 
“Trovatore,”’ the famous tenor, Werner 


Alberti, being the Manrico. She made a 
great success and was engaged for three 
years at the Komische Oper, having to sing 
Carmen thirty times the first season. She 
cancelled this contract to return to America 
for a tour with the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra under the leadership of Emil Mol- 
lenhauer. 





Under the name of the Koemmenich So- 
ciety, a new organization has been formed 
for social and musical purposes. It has ex- 
cellent material for male chorus work, 
which will be its specialty. The officers are: 
Edward J. Dooner, president; Dr. W. P. 
Grady, vice-president; F. G. Gerenbeck, 
secretary; Louis Boss, treasurer, and Louis 
Koemmenich, whose name the society as- 
sumes, musical director. S. E. E. 





BOSTON GIRL PRIZE WINNER 


Honored at Paris Conservatoire—Pade- 
rewski’s Prognostication 


Paris, July 10.—A_ Boston-born girl, 
Aline van Barentzen, twelve years of age, 
has been awarded the first prize for piano 
playing in the Conservatoire competitions. 
She has been studying there three years. 

Paderewski, hearing her play Chopin’s 
third ballade, said : 

“I never heard it played with so much 
feeling, tenderness and skill. You are not 
an amateur. You are a great artist, and in 
a few vears you will be an extraordinary 
one. 

The young pianist says she practises but 
two hours daily. 





Western Tour for Mme. Jomelli 


Mme. Jomelli will make many appear- 
ances in the West during the coming season. 
Within the past week she has been engaged 
by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, by 
the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, and 








by the Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee. 
She also has several bookings for the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra tours, with which she ap- 
peared last season, and a twelve-concert 
tour through New England in January. 
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“U.S. 15 GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR ME,” MME. ARRAL 


Noted Concert Singer, Back from 
Europe, Decides to Make America 
Her Home, Hereafter 


Mme. Blanche Arrral, fresh from the 
triumph of her London concerts, arrived on 
the Oceanic last week and was the first pas- 
senger to flit down the gangway as the big 
liner came into the dock. Surrounded by 
the friends who came down to welcome her 
home—for Mme. Arral counts New York 
as her home—she chatted gaily about her 





trip and her experiences abroad. The trip 
has done her much good, and there are no 
traces remaining of the accident which she 
endured in San Francisco. 

“Glad to get back? Indeed I am, and 
especially after the delay and worry we had 
on account of the accident to the Zeeland. 

“Being away from Europe for such a 
time, you know, I made a long tour through- 
out the East and the Australasias and re 
turned ‘here via Honolulu. I have lost all 
desire to remain in Europe. The life is too 
narrow; here we have the large life and 
plenty of room to turn round in. | shall, of 
course, retain my villa at Liege, but America 
is my home now. 

“At Paris I renewed all of my old ac 
quaintances and saw my friends, Messager, 
Fougere, Carre, Ysaye, Pugno and Mme. 
Mathilde Marchesi; she is very old now, 
and failing, but 1 was glad to know she 
remembered me. 

“In Bruxelles they are making great prep- 
arations for the exhibition next year, 
which promises to be a very brilliant affair. 
| shall return for the season there, as lvan 
Caryll, a compatriot, is now writing an 
opera which is to be presented for the first 
time at the opening of the Exhibition. | 
shall sing the soprano role. 

“Il am glad that | can show this tele 
gram,” unfolding a telegram from her agent 
in London, “as there have been so many 
concerts there which have not been well 
received, and it was my first appearance in 
London. Speak of many concerts in New 
York! They have hundreds more in Lon 
don, and very few are profitable for that 
reason. 

“The eyes of most of the European ar 
tists are fixed on America as the promised 
land, as owing to the overcrowded condi 
tions of the foreign capitals there is a ple 
thora of artists and few lucrative engage 
ments. There seems to be a well-grounded 
belief among the artists, so 1 should judge 
from the conversations | had with many, 
that there was not so much a demand for 
talent on the part of the artist as for influ- 
ence to secure the necessary engagement. | 
don’t know, and, not being there searching 
for an engagement, | did not investigate. | 
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Madame Langendorff, the 
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politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber 
lin and Vienna, says : 

May rst, 1908. 
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masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de i 
uses in her lessons. [Translatio 
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Mme. Blanche Arral, Her Manager, Herold Basset, and the Singer’s Quintet of Pets 


shall stay here for a few days and am then 
eoing to the mountains for the hot spell.” 
Mme. Arral was accompanied by her 
famous Siamese cat, which has traveled 
over three-quarters of the globe with her. 
This animal is quite a curiosity, with his 
brilliant blue eyes and aristocratic appear- 
ance, and attracts almost as much attention 
as his fair owner. Being “the last of the 
Mohicans” in the Temple Cat family, he is 
guarded with jealous care, and Mme. Arral 


has been offered fabulous sums for him. 
Owing to the flooding of the Royal Tem 
ple, which is a natural rock cavern in the 
palace grounds, the entire line of the Tem 
ple Cats were destroyed with exception of 
the pair which Mme. Arral had, and there 
have been various attempts to secure young 
ones from her to take the place of the old 
line. Owing to the difficulty of raising them 
these attempts have so far proved unsuc 
cesssful. 








MAUD POWELL’S ADVICE TO STUDENTS 





Maud Powell, the American violinist, has 
edited the Violin Department in the Etude 
for July. In the course of a long and 1 
teresting article Mme. Powell treats of 
many important matters pertaining to the 
violin, no one of which is of more perti 
nence than the discussion of the growing 
opportunities for women violinists. In con- 
nection with her discussion of the use of 
women in quartets, orchestras and other en 
semble organizations, she cites numerous 
instances which go far to prove her case. 
However, her contentions are indisputably 
upheld by the undoubted tendency of direct- 
ors and public to accord to women players 
the same opportunities and the same recog 
nition as are given to men. 

Of great value to prospective artists will 
be found the table of ten rules for prac 
tice which, if they produce the same result 
on those that observe them that they have 
in the case of Mme. Powell, will go a 
long way toward developing thorough musi 
cians and players. They are as follows: 

I. Concentrate. Concentrate your thoughts 
on your work, completely and absolutely. 
One hour of absorbed practice is worth 
forty of the casual sort. 

II]. Play in tune. The worst of all vio 
linistic crimes is to be untrue to pitch. 

Ill. Practise scales religiously. Play 
them slowly and with perfect evenness, 
both as to fingering and bowing. 

IV. Practise slowly all difficult or intri 
cate passages; also, jumps, trills, spiccato, 
staccato, arpeggios, etc. 

V. Practise long bows slowly, slowly. 
slowly. Draw out the tone. Pull it out, 
spin it, weave it, but never press it out or 


squeeze the string. By pressing the string 
with the bow you can check the natural 
vibration, and without changing the position 
of the left hand the smallest fraction you 
can actually lower the pitch of the note 
you are producing. 

VI. Memorize everything, including scales, 
etudes, pieces and difficult passages in 
chamber music. 

VIl. Keep mind the structure ot the 
compositions while practising separate 
phrases, difficult passages, etc. Do not let 
your playing or your memory become 
“patchy”—keep each measure mentally in 
its place; that is, in its correct relation, 
structurally, to the whole. 

VIII. “Vorspielen.”. This German word 
means “to play before.” Play your studies 
or pieces over in their entirety before any 
long-suffering friend who will listen. You 
will be amazed at the sore spots that will 
reveal themselves, and will make it your 
business to heal them as quickly as possible. 

IX. Hear other violinists. You will lis 
ten in spite of yourself. Then apply that 
kind of listening to your own work. There 
will be more surprises in store for you. 

X. Love your instrument as yourself. 
But love your art more than either. Keep 
the fires of enthusiasm burning. Nothing 
was ever accomplished without faith and 
enthusiasm. 


Elise Kutscherra, the Russian dramatic 
soprano, has been engaged for two seasons 
at the Manhattan, beginning next Janu 
ary, according to Paris advices, although 
her name does not appear in Oscar Ham 
merstein’s preliminary announcement. 





QCEAN GROVE OPENS 
ITS CONCERT SEASON 


The Audience at : Popular Resort 
Develops Unusual Enthusiasm 
at First Performance 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 12.—The festi 
val season at this resort opened brilliantly 
on Saturday last with a grand concert in 
the great auditorium. The participants were 
Eva Emmet Wycoff, Amy Ray, 
contralto; the Aida Trumpet Quartet, Will 
C. Macfarlane, 
chestra of sixty, and the local chorus of 


soprano ; 
official organist; the or 


300. lhe director was, as usual, Tali Esen 
Morgan. 

Though the opening concert of the season 
rarely develops any startling amount of 
enthusiasm, the audience fairly outdid itself 
in welcoming the various artists, calling for 
encore after encore. The greatest success 
of the evening was gained by Miss W ycoff, 
who sang an aria from Verdi's “lraviata” 
and the ‘“Inflammatus” from _ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with orchestral accompani 
ment, and two songs with piano, be 
ing recalled and encored at each appear- 
ance. Miss Wycoff captured the audience 
by her brilliant coloratura work, which dis 
played a voice of clarity and great range, 
and was received with but little less than 
an ovation. Miss Ray, though suffering 
from a cold, proved herself an excellent 
singer and the possessor of a contralto of 
much richness and quality. In spite of her 
disadvantage she sang with such effect as 
to cause a demand for an encore. Mr. 
Macfarlane, the official organist of the Sum 
mer season, was enthusiastically greeted 
after his performance of the prelude to 
“Lohengrin.” 

The novelty of the evening was the play 
ing of the Aida Trumpet Quartet, an or 
ganization of four young women whose 
attractiveness and excellent playing won 
the audience. The usual blatant qualities 
of the trumpets were subdued until the 
tonal effect was soft and delicate, and the 
appreciation of this fact compelled several 
additional numbers to be added to the pro 
gram. 

The orchestra made its first public ap 
pearance for the season, and proved to be 
a more complete organization than those of 
former years. The wood-wind and brass 
sections are now complete, and the effect 
is much more sonorous than before. The 
chorus sang the “Inflammatus” from Ros 
sini’s “Stabat Mater’ and several shorter 
numbers, acquitting itself with credit. The 
entire concert was under the direction of 
Tali Esen Morgan, who demonstrated his 
absolute control of chorus and orchestra 
in the various ensemble selections. 


A. kL. fj. 


Charles Heidelberg Commits Suicide 

Charles Heidelberg, thirty-one years old, 
a music teacher, committed suicide by shoot- 
ing in his rooms at No. 446 East Eighty 
ninth street, last Saturday. Despondency is 
attributed as the cause for the act. He is 
survived by a wife and children. 
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MAHLER GLAD TILLY KOENEN WILL BE HEARD IN AMERICA 








Gustav Mahler’s interest in the 
forthcoming tour of Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, is evident in a 
letter, the reproduction of which is 
shown herewith, recently sent by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra director to 
the singer. 

A translation of the letter reads as 
follows: 

“May I ask you to let me know 
what date I may fix for your first 
appearance, and I would further re- 
quest you to kindly make me a pro- 
gram proposition? I am already re- 
joicing to be able to once more co- 
operate with you, and I trust that the 
Americans will appreciate your great 
art as understandingly as the Euro- 
peans do. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Gustav MAHLER.” 


(Signed) 

Manager M. H. Hanson’s §sstate- / ttet. 
ments regarding the interest ex- >) 
pressed in Miss Koenen’s tour are ahaa 
verified by reports sent in from a ee on oe af 
MusicaAL AMERICA’S correspondents 
throughout the country. Among 


other notable engagements may be 
mentioned that as soloist at the great 
Cincinnati festival next May. Mr. 
Hanson, who managed Ludwig Wiill- 
ner’s tour of America last season 
with such great success, is confident 
that Miss Koenen will make an im- 
pression quite as profound as did 
the famous German lieder singer last 
season. 


HERBERT OPERA IN PHILA. 





Popular Conductor and Oscar 
Hammerstein to Produce Work 


PHILADELPHIA, July 12.—In an in- 
terview to-day, Victor Herbert, who 
has begun an engagement with his 
orchestra at Willow Grove, announced 
that an all-American grand opera, for 
which he is writing the score, will be 
produced in this city January 15. 

Mr. Herbert further said that the opera 
is to be produced at the Philadelphia Opera 
House by Oscar Hammerstein, and will 
mark the culmination of one of the im- 
presario’s fondest ambitions. Mr. Ham- 
merstein has long sought to bring out an 
American opera that will rank in_ book, 
score and opportunity for stage .display 
with the best of the European produc- 
tions. For years, it is said, there has been 
a standing offer from Mr. Hammerstein 
of a prize for anyone who would supply 
Mr. Herbert with a suitable book for an 
American opera. Joseph D. Redding, a 
lawyer and literary man well known in 
New York and San Francisco, seems to 
have captured the prize. The title of his 
work is “Natoma.” It is a story of life 
in the Island of Santa Barbara, off the 
Southern California coast in the early days 
of the Spanish settlement. x &. 2. 





Oberhoffer Resting in Europe 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 10.—Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, has sailed for Europe, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Oberhoffer. They will re- 
turn about the middle of October. 











rs) 


Mr. and Mrs. Oberhoffer will spend 
fortnight in London and vicinity and then 
proceed to Paris. From there they go by 
the way of Switzerland to Munich, Vienna 
and Berlin. While Mr. Oberhoffer will be 
nore or less busy during his stay in the 
kuropean capitals, he expects to get a good 
rest at Scheveningen in Holland. 

E. B. 





Carl Sobeski Back in Boston 


Boston, July 12.—Carl Sobeski, the bari- 
tone who has been living in the West and 
South for two seasons, has returned to his 
former home in Boston for the Summer. 
Mr. Sobeski will devote a little time to 
teaching this Summer, several of his for- 
mer pupils having especially requested him 
to give some lessons before the regular 
season opens next Fall. It is not im- 
probable that Mr. Sobeski will have studios 
in New York and Boston next season. He 
has been very successful in his recital and 
teaching work in the far West and South, 
and has had several important engage- 
ments offered him if he will return to that 
country next season. D..L. L. 











FROM AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST IN BERLIN 
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erlin , German 
June 21,1970 


Just thought I 
would “Scratch 
you off 2 note” 
and let you k nour 


That I am home- 
-Sick for 2 Copy o 


Musical America 





David Talmage, Jr., the Violinist, Couldn’t Find a Picture Postal to Suit His Fancy 
in Berlin, So He Decided to Sketch One Himself, with the Above Results 


THE PITIFUL STATE 
OF THE PARIS OPERA 


H. T. Parker Unveils Corruption 
and French Foibles That Affect 
the Institution 


The pitiful situation of the Paris Opéra 
has received lucid and exhaustive illumina- 
tion from the pen of H. T. Parker, writing 
to the Boston Transcript. He says in part: 

“The conditions that have crushed the 
directors are of all sorts—financial, official, 
political, social, traditional, xsthetic. The 
opéra has gradually become a huge institu- 
tion of place holders, and it carries to-day 
on its payrolls from the humblest cleaner 
to the conductors and stage directors no 
less than 1,600 persons. It is a State insti- 
tution; therefore it suffers from the ten- 
dency of all such institutions—to multiply 
places, to keep low standards of efficiency. 
The directors are liable to many sorts of 
official, political and journalistic interfer- 
ence. It takes two devouring forms: The 
demand for places for petty employees and 
the demand for free tickets. 

“Messager and Broussan, the co-directors, 
planned to engage eminent foreign singers 
for a month or two. They soon discovered 
that they had no money with which to meet 
the salaries. They wished to add certain 
new operas to the repertory; and they 
found, as with ‘Salomé,’ that they could not 
afford the royalties. They wished to mount 
certain operas, like Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
‘Sadko,’ that are elaborate and exacting 
scenically, and the cost of the setting was 
prohibitive. 

“The one source of revenue upon which 
the directors can count are the subscribers, 
who take their places year after year. They, 
however, are opposed to every change and 
to every advance that Messager and Brous- 
san have sought to make. The likings of 
these subscribers, moreover, are often in 
complete variance with the likings of the 
general public that the opéra must win back. 
The subscribers set much store by the bal- 
let. On the other hand, the general public 
is indifferent to the ballet and disposed to 
regard it with a touch of contempt. The 
general public will go to hear Wagner’s 
operas more eagerly than any others in the 
repertory; but the subscribers, for the most 
part, heartily dislike them and grumble at 
the number of performances that they re- 


ceive. Give them their Gounod, their 
Meyerbeer, their Reyer, their Thomas, with 
an occasional dash of Massenet and Saint- 
Saéns, and they are content. Most of all 
do they resent the opera of the new gener- 
ation of French composers. Better even a 
German piece than an opera by d’Indy or 
Debussy or Dukas. 

“As with operas, so with singers. Frantz, 
the tenor aside, Delmas, the bass, remain 
the only singers of high and just rank in the 
regular company. The truth is that the 
real interest of the subscribers to the opéra 
is not in the performances, but in them- 
selves. They make a little world of their 
own that has chosen the theater for a ren- 
dezvous and that heeds nothing and cares 
for nothing but itself. For years the opéra 
has been such a rendezvous for them, and 
they resent any change in the external con- 
ditions with which they have become fa- 
miliar. The stage is far too big, for ex- 
ample; the boxes within the proscenium 
arch are a ridiculous anomaly; the methods 
of stage management are outworn. Yet, 
when directors try to change these things, 
the subscribers rise in ominous revolt. They 
must be humored on the instant, else, if 
they left the house, where would be the 
only source of revenue, outside the subsidy, 
upon which the directors may surely count? 

“To make the struggle of the new direc- 
tors the more a losing battle, to seal, so to 
say, their failure in most of their purposes, 
ill luck has steadily followed them. The 
cult of the music of Hameau had seemingly 
risen high in France; the intelligent public 
would presumably be keenly interested in a 
revival of ‘Hippolyte et Aricie’—to all prac- 
tical intents a new opera. Yet there were 
audiences for only a few performances. 
With ‘Monna Vanna,’ the directors would 
encourage the new composers; but the pub- 
lic found little in the opera that pleased it. 
There was every reason from the past to 
expect that a new opera by Massenet could 
be performed for many weeks, and his 
‘Bacchus’ of last month proved an utter 
failure—such a failure as the composer has 
barely known in all his career. Since the 
ballet must be maintained, and in its fre- 
quency and in its integrity, the directors 
were fain to substitute pieces of musical 
distinction and of fine and adroit imagina- 
tion for the commonplace and worse upon 
which the dancers in recent years had ex- 
ercised their charm and skill. The first 
choice was Lalo’s ‘Namouna,’ and the im- 
aginative and expressive quality of the mu- 
sic were beyond the subscribers’ under- 
standing. As with operas, so with the sing- 
ers. Chance circumstances have deferred 
revivals far beyond the time announced; ill 
or irritated singers have necessitated sud- 
den changes of bill. Paris flocks to see 
Russian dancers at the Chatelet. Bring 
others to the opéra, and it turns suddenly 
cold.” 





STOJOWSKI FOR THE WEST 


Musical Clubs on Pacific Coast Will Hear 
Pianist Next Season 


Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish 
pianist who comes to America next season 
under the management of Haensel & Jones, 
is already in demand by prominent clubs 
as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Stojowski graduated from the Sorbonne 
University in Paris. He was also a prize , 
pupil of the conversatory of that city, and * 
composed the first published symphony for 
orchestra by a Pole, a work which gained 
for him the Paderewski prize in a competi- 
tion at Leipsic. On his coming tour in 
this country Stojowski will do a _ noble 
service to Polish music by introducing many 
compositions hitherto unknown to Ameri- 
can audiences. 

Born at Stryi, in the government of 
Kielce, near the Austrian frontier, he stud- 
ied at Cracow, where, at the age of four- 
teen, he made his début as pianist. Shortly 
afterward he went to Paris to continue his 
general education, and entered upon the 
study of composition with Leo Delibes and 
Theodore Dubois, and the piano with Louis 
Diemer. In 1880 he received the first prize 
in piano playing at the conservatory, and 
in the same year gained first prize for fugue 
at that institution. 

Meeting Paderewski in his boyhood, their 
friendship was renewed during his student 
days in Paris, with the result. that the 
great pianist received him as his pupil. 
Notably advanced in his art by this asso 
ciation, he made concert tours in Ger 
many, Poland, Switzerland and England, 
devoting intervening periods to composi 
tion in a wide variety of forms. 

Stojowski has written many delightful 
numbers for the piano. Among these are: 
Deux Pensees; Caprice Etudes; Trios In- 
termedes; Quatre Morceau; Legende; Ma 
zurka; Serenade; Deux Orientales; Six 
Dances; Humoresques; Deux Caprices; 
Arabesque Barcarolle; Mazurkas; Polish 
Idyls, and Chant d’Amour, which is fre- 
quently included in Paderewski’s concert 
programs. 
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MME, BARTLETT RETURNS 
FROM LONDON TRIUMPH 
Boston Soprano Had Notable Success at 


Recital in British Capital—Her 
Summer Plans 








Boston, July 12—Few American singers 
have met with such pronounced success at 
their first London appearances as did Mme. 
Gardner-Bartlett, the Boston soprano, who 
has just returned from a European trip, 
and who included among her European ap- 
pearances a recital in Aolian Hall. Mme. 


Bartlett was greeted by an audience of 
good size, which included many prominent 
titled society people. She was the guest of 
Mme. Nordica during her stay, and in 
company with the distinguished opera singer 
attended many social functions in London. 

The London daily papers were most cor- 
dial in their reception of Mme. Bartlett. 
The Times declared: 

“Her program was remarkable for the 
variety of the songs included. Mme. Gard- 
ner-Bartlett’s voice is rich, well produced 
and she sings everything in an experienced 
way which assures her success. The florid 
passages in the Handel Aria—the most difh- 
cult of her songs from the vocal point of 
view—were neatly executed, and the words 
were commendably clear in Brahnrts’s song.” 
. On her arrival in New York Mme. Bart- 
lett visited the Administration Building at 
Harmon-on-Hudson, on the site where 
Mme. Nordica proposes to build her festival 
house. While on board ship one day out 
from Europe, Mme. Bartlett received a 
wireless telegram with expressions of re- 
gard from Mme. Nordica, and just prior to 
her leaving received a letter from Nordica 
expressing her satisfaction at having had 
the companionship of Mme. Bartlett for the 
past few weeks, and speaking of her grati- 
fication at Mme. Bartlett’s success at her 
recital. 

Mme. Bartlett is under the management 
of Colonel Mapleson, of London, and im- 
mediately following her recital received re- 
quests for return.engagements, and she may 
return to Europe in October. She will spend 
the Summer at her country home in Water- 
loo, N. H., where she will be surrounded 
by her assistants in her teaching work, and 
where she will spend some time in work on 
répertoire for the coming season. Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, the composer, of New 
York, will be her accompanist during the 
Summer. Mme. Bartlett expects to sing at 
many orchestral concerts next season. 


D. L. L. 





The Duncan-Damrosch Tour 


The Fall tour of twenty-five concerts has 
been booked for Isadora Duncan, the clas- 
sic dancer, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which Walter Damrosch will 
conduct in person. On account of the 
fatigue entailed by the long and trying per- 
formances, Miss Duncan limits her ap- 
pearances to four a week. Her tour will 
open at Albany, N. Y., on October 8, after 
which she will visit the following cities: 
October 9, Buffalo; October 11, Cleveland; 
October 12, Toledo; October 13, Detroit; 
October 14, Grand Rapids; October 16, 
Madison; October 18, St. Paul; October 19, 
Minneapolis; October 21, Chicago; Octo- 
ber 23, Louisville; October 25 and 26, St. 
Lovis; October 28, Columbus; November 1, 
Philadelphia: November 9 and 16, Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York; Novem- 





CHICAGO MUSICIANS ON TOUR OF THE WEST 











The Hinshaw Grand Opera Company Automobiling Around a Photograph Gallery 


Cuicaco, July 1to—The accompanying 
photograph of the Hinshaw Grand Opera 
Company was taken in Jackson, Mich., just 
before the party went to a theater for their 
performance. Reading from left to right: 
Frederika Gerhard, contralto (1); John B. 
Miller, tenor (2); Mrs. Ilap Burnap Hin- 
shaw, soprano (3); Hugh Anderson, basso 
(4), and Edgar Nelson, pianist (5). In 
Jackson this company gave an afternoon 
Festival Concert, and the same evening ap- 


peared in a performance of “Martha.” At 
the concert Hugh Anderson sang the 
“Armorer’s Song,” from “Robin Hood.” 
Hugh Anderson has an excellent voice, par- 
ticularly suited for songs of this nature, 
and he was obliged to respond to an encore. 
Edgar Nelson played the Liszt “Eleventh 
Hungarian Rhapsody,” showing a marked 
ability. The performance of “Martha” dis- 
played the histrionic attainments of the 
company as well as the high vocal standard 
maintained wherever they appear. 








FROM MUSICAL AMERICA READERS 





Pepito Arriola’s Instruction 


Bertin (W), June 22, 1909. 

To the Editor of Mustcat AMerIcA: 

The Mustcat America of June 12, which 
I have just received, contains the announce- 
ment of the engagement for America by 
R. E. Johnston, of Pepito Arriola, the fam- 
ous little pianist. In this same announce- 
ment is stated that “Pepito studied at the 


Paris Conservatoire and later with Emil 
Sauer.” I beg to take exception to this 
statement. Pepito has never been inside 


the Paris Conservatoire, nor has he had a 
single lesson from Emil Sauer. Pepito 
Arriola is a pupil of Alberto Jonas, of Ber 
lin, with whom he has studied for the last 
three and a half years, and is studying now, 
and with whom he has acquired his entire 
extensive répertoire. ‘The tremendous suc- 
which Pepito has had all over the 


cess 


country as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestras in St. Petersburg, Warsaw, 
Moscow, Berlin, Dresden, Bremen, Munich, 
Frankfort, London, ete., has been gained 
while he has been a pupil of Jonas. 
Yours truly, 
Mme. Evsa von Grave-JonAs. 


An Appreciation from Paris 


Paris, June 26, 1900. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

[I enclose my contract for the coming 
year with Musicat America. I think the 
paper is getting better and better all the 
time, and I am very glad indeed to con 
tinue to be an advertiser. Your Paris cor 
respondent I thjnk is a splendid representa- 
tive of what i consider one of the best 
musical papers in the world. 

FRANK KING CLARK. 





ber 17, Boston; November 23, Washington; 
November 24, Baltimore; November 25, 
Philadelphia; November 30, Hartford; De- 
cember 1, Springfield; December 2, Bos- 
ton; December 4, Providence. 

Ernst van Dyck, the Wagnerian tenor, 
is one of the singers engaged for Summer 
appearances at Aix-les-Bains. 











MME. NORDICA 


MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 
Prima Donna Soprano 


MME, FRIEDA LANGENDORFF 
Contralto 
LILLA ORMOND 
Mezzo-Soprano 
CLARA CLEMENS 
Contralto 
SIGNOR ARMANDO LECOMTE 
Baritone of Metropolitan Opera House 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, JR. 


MARIE NICHOLS 
Violinist 


Season 1910.11 MAUD ALLAN 


Address: 





R. EE. JOHNSTON 
1909 ANNOUNCES FOR 1910 


NEXT SEASON 


BEECHAM’S LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (85 Players) 
Spring Tour, 1910 


MISS ISADORA DUNCAN and MR. WALTER DAMROSCH 
With the New York Symphony Orchestra 


SERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, the Great Contrabass 
R. E. JOHNSTON, ST. 


BROADWAY AND 26th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 





MME. LIZA LEHMANN 
The Celebrated Pianist-Composer, Supported by 
a Quartette of Eminent _ ean Soloists 
PEPITO ARRIOLA 
Pianist 
(The Musical Sensa.ion of Europe) 


By Arrangement with Concert Direction, 
Daniel Mayer. of London 


JASCHA BRON 
A Wonder Violinist 
By Arrangement with Concert Direction, 
Daniel Mayer, of London 


GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN 
English Pianist 
ELSIE PLAYFAIR 


Australian Violinist 


JAMES BUILDING 








Ocean Grove Organ Recitals Attract 
Large Audiences 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 12.—The daily 
afternoon organ recitals by Organist Mac- 
farlane continue to be popular in spite of 
the beginning of the great concerts; in fact, 
the audiences have increased rather than 
decreased in size. The composition entitled 
“The Storm,” written especially for the new 
organ by Mr. Macfarlane, has been an espe- 
cial attraction to many people, who come to 
hear the unique effects which Mr. Macfar- 


lane obtains. A. tn J. 
Lilla Ormond’s Tour Booking 
R. E. Johnston, who signed contracts 
with Lilla Ormond, the Boston contralto, 


while in Europe, has started her next sea- 
son's tour by booking an engagement in 
Milwaukee for next March. Miss Ormond 
is well known and extremely popular 
throughout the East and at all the famous 
North Shore Summer resorts, and always 
has a great many private engagements in 
New York and Boston, as well as in Lon- 
don, where she now is. 


A Southern Tour for Whitney 
Many inquiries from the Southern cities 
are being received by R. E. Johnston for 
Myron W. Whitney, Tr., the basso, and a 
tour is being arranged for him. Mr. Whit 
ney is now at his Summer home on Cape 
Cod. Dvring the latter part of July and 
August he will sing at many of the East 
ern Summer resorts, and will commence his 

Fall season some time in September. 


“Elektra” was given twenty times at the 
Berlin Royal Opera before the season 
closed. “Salomé,” which was sung oftener 


there than anywhere else during the pre- 
ceding year, had only eight performances 
this season. 


BALTIMORE FUND NOW 
REACHES $75,000 MARK 


Citzens Respond to Committee’s Appeal 
for Financial Aid for Next 
Season’s Opera 


BALTIMORE, July 12.—Dr. Alfred R. L. 
Dohme, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee formed to raise the guarantee fund 
of $100,000 required by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has received a number of 
replies from prominent persons announcing 
their willingness to join a general commit- 
tee to assist in securing the fund. Several 
additional subscriptions were received in 
the last few. days, and the total now 
amounts to about $75,000. The raising of 
the full amount seems assured. Those who 
have joined the general committee are 
Mayor and Mrs. Mahool, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Robert Garrett, C. C. 
MacGill, Edgar Allan Poe, John R. Bland, 
Charles FE. Falconer, Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
Col. Ral. Parr, David Hutzler, Lawrence 
Turnbull, Edward H. McKeon, Charles G. 
Baldwin, Charles E. Dohme, J. Quitman 
Lovell, Mrs. Andrew M. Reid, Mrs. James 
T. Dennis, Mrs. H. P. Lefebre, Isaac Lobe 
Strauss, T. E. Hambleton, Jr., DeCourcy 
W. Thom, Norman James, William F. 
Lucas, Jr., and Robert B. Deford. 

David S. Melamet, director of the Arion 
Singing Society, has received a letter from 
Mathieu Neumann, composer of the Kaiser 
prize song sung at the sangerfest in New 
York, thanking the society for the glorious 
rendition of his chorus, “Warning of the 
Rhine.” Mr. Neumann says: “The work 
of the societies competing for the Kaiser 
prize was alike beautiful and far above my 
expectations. It is only to be regretted that 
the prize could not be divided among the 
five societies.” 

The soloists at recent Sunday night con- 
certs at Mount Holly Inn were Carolyn 
A. Hamilton, who sang the Provencal song 
“Summer,” by Chaminade; Nevin’s “’Twas 
April” and other numbers. Harry R. Mac- 
cubbin, soloist at St. Mark’s Church, sang 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” and Nevin’'s 
“The Rosary.” Charles S. Cook, organist 
of the Universalist Church, played a num- 
ber of selections. f.. By ee 


Organists’ Association Growing 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 12.—The latest 
reports from the officers of the National 
\ssociation of Organists are to the effect 
that the organization is growing with tre 
mendous rapidity as the time for the con- 
vention draws near. Already many organ- 
ists are on the ground, preferring to 
spend their vacations where the best of 
music can be heard. It is predicted that the 
attendance of organists at the convention 
during the first two weeks in August will 
pass the 2,000 mark. The greatest con- 
certs ever given here are planned for this 


occasion, | 7 ae & 


New York Artists in Summit, N. J. 


Summit, N. J., July 12.—Edith Haines- 
Kuester, the well-known New York pianist 
and composer, and Corinne Rogers-Wells, 
soprano, gave a musicale at the Beechwood 
Hotel on Saturday, July to. The program 
was splendidly rendered and the artists were 
given an enthusiastic reception. Edith 
Haines-Kuester was especially successful in 
her MacDowell selections and a composition 
for left hand alone by Scriabine. Corinne 
Rogers-Wells won her greatest applause 
with a group of songs by the pianist of the 
evening, who was also the accompanist. 

Max Reger has arranged the minuet and 
gigue of his violin suite in A minor for 
flute and piano, to the joy of flautists, who 
have at best but a limited musical literature 
available. 








The 
Perfect Piano 


must contain a perfect action. 
Without this essential it is im- 
possible to produce that purity 
and volume of tone which 
charms the cultivated ear. 

The true musician demands deli- 
cacy of touch, responsiveness, 
repetition, in the action of his 
piano. All these qualities are 
found in highest development in 
the Strauch Bros. pianoforteactions. 

Book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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Christine Church, soprano, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been engaged as _ soloist 
during July and August at the new First 
M. E. Church in Ocean City, N. J. 

* * * 

George F. Sauer, a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and a musician of 
broad experience, will teach during the 
Summer in Buffalo, N. Y., having opened 
a studio at No. 50 Highland avenue. 

* * * 


Mabel W. Daniels, Radcliffe, 1900, of 
Brookline, Mass.. has been appointed mu- 
sical director at Bradford Academy. Miss 
Daniels has a number of compositions to 
her credit. 

* * * 

A new setting of Kipling’s “Recessional,” 
hy Sidnev C. Durst, organist of the Church 
of Our Savior, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O., 
was sung by Helen Hinkle, for whom it was 
composed, on July 4. 

* * * 

A program of brilliant piano solos was 
given on Monday evening, July 5, at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, by the 
pupils of Hans Richard. The performers 
were Alice Shiels, Alma Betscher, Marie 
Higgins and Lucile Hatch. 

>. a 

Albert G. Janpolski, the Russian bari- 
tone, was heard in recital in Seattle, Wash., 
on July 2. The prominent feature of the 
program was Mr. Jeanpolski’s rendition of 
numerous Russian folksongs. The accom- 
panist was Frederic Fleming Beale. 

* * ok 

Orley See, violinist, a pupil of the Deni- 
son University Conservatory of Music, 
Granville, O., and for some time the leading 
teacher of that instrument in Newark. O.. 
has been appointed instructor in the school 
in which he strdied. 

* oo * 

Albert S. Mead, of New Haven, Conn., 
recently presented his piano pupils in recital 
in the auditorium, Greenwich, Conn. Piano 
duets and trios were prominent features of 
the program. Andrew Mitchell, bass, was 
the assisting artist. 

* * * 

Hilda Beetham, a piano pupil of S. M. 
Fabian, of Washington, D. C., appeared in 
recital recently. Her program included Sol- 


feggietto and Loure. Bach; Menuetto, 
Schubert: Fantasie, Mozart: “Two Skv- 
larks,” Leschetizky: Valse Lente, Dol- 


metsch, and Rondo, Mazart. 
* * * 

Daniel Feldmann, the popular director of 
the City Park Band, Baltimore, Md., was 
presented with a handsome baton by Ed- 
ward Gaitley in appreciation of the band’s 
work. The baton is of highly polished 
snakewood, tipped with silver, on which is 
engraved the name of the director. 

* * x 

The graduates of the West Side Musical 
College, Merrell Building, Cleveland, O., 
this year were: Teacher's certificate, piano: 
Mamie A. Brown, Clara Durschlag, Grace 
B. McDonagh, Tulia Peter; violin, Zetta P. 
Allen, Victor E. Kamann. Stephen Com 
mery is director of the school. 

ok * * 

“Indian Summer,” a cantata for women’s 
voices, by Edvardo Marzo, was the prin- 
cipal work rendered at a recital of the vocal 
pupils of Mrs. Emilie Eppelsheimer, of St. 
Louis, Mo. The various participants were 
also heard in solo numbers, which were 
creditably given. 

« + 

Jean Chappell, a young Denver violin- 
ist, made her professional début with Rafael 
Cavallo’s Symphony Orchestra at the fourth 
concert of the Summer series, at Elitch’s 
Gardens, Denver, Col., on Friday, July 9. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was the 
classical offering on the program. 

* + a 

Musicians from the Manhattan and Met- 
ropolitan opera house orchestras have been 
recruited for the orchestra which will ac 
company Gertrude Hoffmann in her two 
classic dances, “A Vision of. Salomé” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Sone.” at Hammer 
stein’s Roof Garden during her engagement 


there. 
* te 


\ piano recital was given by the pupils 


of Caroline N. Witter at her home, No. 5 
Preston street, Hartford, Conn., on July 6. 


\ 


Those participating were Clemence Euvard, 
Mary Hussey, Harold Tracy, Clara Shel- 





don, Harold Dougan, Mildred Day, Jat 
Tracy, Elsie Dougan, Belle Dovgan and 
Gladys Kibbe. 
x * * 
Charles Erickson, aged twenty-eight 


years, violinist, well known throughout the 
Northwest, committed suicide by hanging 
in New Richmond, Wis., recently. He had 
been in poor health and had recently re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast. It is sup- 
posed that the hot weather affected his 
mind. 
* * * 

Ethel Smith. a young violinist. of New- 
ark, N. J., who has recently gone abroad 
with her parents, was the soloist at a con- 
cert on the steamship Carmania. The ac- 
count of the concert published in the daily 
paper on board shin devoted some space to 
the plaving of Miss Smith, declaring that 
her performance was excellent. 

* * + 

Ray G. Edwards, violinist, a contributing 
editor of the violin department of the 
Musician, appeared in recital in Eliot, Me.. 
assisted by Mabel Stone, pianist; Edith 
McGee, soprano, and Robert Ellery, violin- 
ist. The princiral numbers of the program 
were portions of the Grieg Sonata in C 
Minor and the Havdn Concerto in G Major. 

¥ * * 

The junior piano pvpils of Laura W. 
Meech recently gave a musicale at the home 
of Mrs. Martin Clarke. in Buffalo. N. Y.. 
the performers being Marion Treble. Anna- 
helle Brundage, Marie and Marian Clansat 
tle, Jack Milliean. Florence Treble. W. A. 
Collins, Do-is Smith, Toyce B. Clark, Marv 


K. Lockwood, Marion Kidd, Ruth Clark 
and Robert Nenno. 
’ Se: 2 


T. J. Pennell, baritone soloist at St. 
James’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., will be 
director of the music at the Willamette 
Valley Chautauqua, near Portland, Ore., 
during the Summer season. Mr. Pennell 
has been choirmaster and soloist of the 
American Church at Florence, Italy; soloist 
at Christ Episcopal Church, New York, 
and director of the Anollo Club of Qmaha, 
Neb. 

* * * 

Frederick Rowley, a Milwaukee pianist, 
well known on the concert platform and as 
an instrvetor, narrowly escaped death by 
drowning in Elkhart Lake, Wis., recently, 
when a canoe in which he and John Graf, 
a friend, had attempted to exchange seats. 


The craft capsized and Mr. Rowley. unable | 


to swim, went under. Coming to the sur- 

face, he saved himself by grasping the 

canoe and holding on until he was rescued. 
* * 

The younger piano pupils of Mabel Rath- 
bun, of Columbus, O., presented the pro- 
gram at a recital on July 2, with the assist- 
ance of Anne McLain, contralto. The fol- 
lowing players took part: Marguerite 
Loren, Winifred Dickson, Mary Marshall, 
Leslie Mann, Florence Coseo, Gladys Os- 
born, Robert Schaeffer, Gipsy McIntosh, 
Lucile Ailing, Celesta Swanson, Norma 
Rathbun, Miskel Schaeffer and Gladys Pos- 
ton. 

* * * 

On Saturday evening, July 10, the piano 
pupils of Emma L. Hayward, of Buffalo, 
appeared in the last recital of the season 
at the studio, No. 368 Baynes street. Among 
those who participated were H. Biles, Lil- 
lian Schultz, Frances Morford, J. Wesley, 
Miss C. Kurtz, Mabel Hazel, Ethel McCabe, 
Luella Wood, Mrs. J. B. Richardson, F. 
Munzert, Dorothea Rose, Pearl Lillie, Mrs. 
A. F. Tideswell, H. Reeder, Jessie Moore, 
Genevieve Rose, Olive Frost and Mildred 
Brettle. 

* * aw 

Manager Stavrum, of Chicago, has se- 
cured the services of Alma Voedisch as 
Secretary for the Music Teachers’ Ex- 
change and Musical Agency and as special 
representative for him and the agency’s 
excellent list of artists. Miss Voedisch 
brings to her task musical intelligence and 
insight of a high order, having had the 
best of advantages in music both here and 
abroad, and has also had extended experi- 
ence along purely business lines, in greater 
part in the managerial field. 

* * * 


J. J. McClellan and his orchestra of fifty, 


comprising the Salt Lake Symphony Or- 








chestra, have been engaged to furnish the 
music for the Summer season at Saltair. 
The programs include much symphonic 
music as well as semi-popular compositions. 
The last program contained Victor Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasie,” Schubert’s Un- 
finished Svmphony, Strauss’s “Blue Dan- 
ube” waltzes, selections from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
Blas” overture and short numbers by La- 
come and Lemare. 
* * * 

The following pupils participated in the 
recent fourth annual commencement of the 
Pratt Institute of Music and Art, in Pitts- 
burg: Goldie Cohen, Elizabeth Dowling, 
Naomi Goldberg, Herbert Finkelhor, Julian 
Hast, Virginia Hall, Myrtle Pearl Hood, 
Viola Howat, Elizabeth Harrison, Herman 
Lavender, Hilda W. Luther, Alice Maier- 
hafer, Elsie Morgenroth, Helen Nicholson, 
Katie Sheinberg, Eleanor Spindler, Gert- 
rude Walrond, George Walrond, Ruth Will- 
iams and Lillian Wirth. 

x * x 


Minna Gallagher, with studio at No. 106 
Lexington avenue, New York City, has a 
class in Manchester, N. H., during the 
Summer months, where she recently gave 
a musicale test to demonstrate the work 
from memory of six weeks’ instruction by 
her piano and voice pupils. Miss Gallagher 
desires to establish a permanent Summer 
class in Manchester. At her test musicale 
she played Chopin, Leschetizky and Mar- 
tucci selections, and sang numbers by Mac- 
Dowell and Verdi, easily demonstrating her 
exceptional ability as both pianist and vo- 
calist. 

x * x 

The Harmonie Singing Society, of Balti- 
more, celebrated its fifty-sixth anniversary 
last Sunday with a singing contest, in which 
nine quartets from various singing societies 
participated. There were four prizes. The 
winning quartets were L. P. Dieterich, Dr. B. 
Meyer, H. Micklich, Paul Thiele; E. Trin- 
ite, William Trinkhaus, August Zeis, George 
Poehlmann; Ernst Micklich, Karl Kum- 
lehn, August Zeis, C. George; John Mueller, 
Franz Toelle, Henry Mergehun, Stephen 
Reisener. The judges were Louis Wagner, 
Anton Bossert and August Schlinck. John 
A. Klein is musical director of the Har 
monie; Ferdinand Kaiser is president. 

* * * 

Marie White Longman, the distinguished 
Chicago contralto who is at present rest 
ing at her beautiful Summer home in Mich- 
igan, will return to the concert field next 
season. Mrs. Longman has a voice of great 
range, strong temperament and_ sensible 
musicianship, fine in diction with enuncia- 
tion that is at once expressive and distinct. 
Just before leaving Chicago for the Sum- 
mer she gave a private recital at the studio 
of Anna Groff Bryant, singing a number of 
English and German songs, giving as a 
finale the great aria from the third act 
of “Aida.” 

x * x 

The W. Warren Shaw Summer School 
of music, voice culture and _ répertoire 
opened at Cape May on July 6, and will 
continue for six weeks. Carl Robinson, 
baritone, of Portland, Ore.; Cesare Nesi, 
tenor, and Orlando Goerz, tenor, of New- 


ton, Kan., pupils of Mr. Shaw, will occupy 
important concert and church positions. 
Mr. Robinson, who was most successful in 
the performances of the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society during the past season, has 
heen engaged as soloist at St. Peter’s 
Church, that city. Mr. Nesi will be the 
soloist at the Sunday evening concerts at 
the New Theater, Cape May. Mr. Goerz 
has iust been engaged as soloist at the 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church; Philadel- 
phia. 
x * * 

The niano pupils of Hattie Groneman, 
one of the foremost teachers of Detroit, 
Mich., appeared in recital at Grinnell’s 
Music Hall on June 21. The program con- 
tained several numbers for two, four and 
six plavers, besides the solo selections. The 
most noteworthy of the compositions per- 
formed were a Beethoven sonatine, the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in G Minor and the Schubert-Taussig 
Marche Militaire. The assisting artist was 
Helen Mathewson, contralto. Those who 
participated were Helen E. Watson, Rose 
L. Epstein, Sadie Cohn, Orrie G. Powell, 
Jennie Starikoff, Fannie and Edith Gordon, 
Clara Rothstein, Delia S. Imerman, Sylvia 
G. Stearns, Dorothy A. Rider, Madeline D. 
Cohn, Ethel Levy, Elizabeth Lieberman, 
Daisy Rothstein, Anna Mikolajewski, Nor- 
ma Eichler, Lillian Mitchel, Ida Gordon, 
Sylvia R. Bofsky, Celia B. Blank, E. Vir- 
ginia Fetters, Marcia R. Munsell, Theresa 
L. Meister and Esther Lieberman. 





Washington, D C., Music Club Ad- 
journs for the Season 


WasHiINGTOoN, D. C., July 12.—The Music 
Study Club held its closing meeting of the 
season last week with a full attendance. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Marion West, president; Porter A. Lee, 
vice-president; Tryphena Reed, secretary; 
Katherine May Brooks, treasurer. At a 
garden party tendered the club on Wednes- 
day last by Mrs. William B. Noble, an at- 
tractive program of music was presented 
by Hazel Franklin, Jean Homls, Katherine 
M. Brooks and Miss Reed. The club has 
adjourned until next October. 

John Porter Lawrence, pianist, and An- 
ton Kaspar, violinist, are giving a series of 
recitals at the University of Western Vir- 
ginia, at Morgantown, W. Va. The second 
of these recitals took place last week, works 
of Schumann forming the program. Aside 
from the instrumental numbers rendered, 
an interesting sketch of the life of this 
writer was read by Mr. Lawrence. 

W. H. 


Names from Musical Instruments 


A correspondent reports the finding of a 
decidedly curious name in one of the rec- 
ords of York during the reign of Eliza- 
beth—Marmaduke Clarionett, says Notes 
and Queries. It sounds like a character in 
a latter-day burlesque. 

In present-day directories names suggest- 
ed by musical instruments, such as Bugler, 
Trumpeter and Hornblower are to be met 
with, but the York family of Clarionetts 
has no known representative in the England 
of to-day. 
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SUMMER WORK OF CHICAGO MUSICIANS 





Four Notable Lecture Recitals Given 
at the University by Glenn 
Dillard Gunn 


Cuicaco, July 12.—The University of 
Chicago gave a series of four lecture-re- 
citals on “Significant Musical Personali- 
ties,” by Glenn Dillard Gunn, the pianist 
and critic of the /nter-Ocean. These lec- 
tures, which were illustrated with a _ pro- 
gram of piano compositions played by Mr. 
Gunn, were given at Leon Mandel Assem- 
bly Hall July 6, 7 and 9, in the afternoon. 
The program enlisted works by Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and 
Debussy. 

The first Summer concert at the University 
of Chicago was given Tuesday evening, June 
29. Mrs. Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, so- 
prano, and Helen Lawrence, pianist, were 
the soloists, and the Rommeiss- Tewksbury 
Quartet was heard in a group of songs by 
Brahms, beautifully sung by Lucille Steven- 
son Tewksbury, Annie Rommeiss Thacker, 
Mina Rommeiss Summy and Pauline Rom- 
meiss. At the second concert Gustaf Holm- 
quist, basso, and Harold Henry, pianist, 
were the soloists. They presented an ar- 
tistic program, and both scored a popular 
success. Among the soloists who will ap- 
pear at the following concerts given under 
the same auspices will be Marion Green, 
basso; Josephine Gerwing, violinist; Jen- 
nette Loudon, pianist; Otto B. Roehrgorn, 
violinist; Carl Brueckner, violinist; Harriet 
Case, soprano; Robert Ambrosius, ‘cellist; 
Jessie Lunde Hopkins, contralto; Bessie 
Hughes, accompanist; Ruby Campbell Led 
ward, soprano, and Curtis A. Barry, or 
ganist; Ester Mae, contralto, and Mrs. 
George N. Holt, organist. 

At the Michigan annual teachers’ con- 
vention four Chicago composers had the 
honor to be represented—MacDermid, Grant 
Schaefer, Harris and Schneider. 

The Ben Greet Woodland Players to-day 
began a two weeks’ engagement at Scam- 
mon Gardens, at the University of Chicago, 
where they will play every evening in con- 
nection with a Symphony Orchestra of 
thirty men, under the direction of George 
Dasch, of the Theodore Thomas Orchesra. 
The Ben Greet players will also be heard in 
connection with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra at Ravinia Park during the week 
of July ro. 

Maurice H. Goldblatt, a talented violin- 
ist, was the soloist Sunday night with the 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of N. B. Emanuel. The violinist 
chose the Andante and Finale of Mendels- 
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sohn’s Concerto, and in his performance 
disclosed a marvelous technic and tone of 
rare beauty. As an encore the Romance 
from the Wieniawski Concerto was played. 

The popular concert given Wednesday 
evening, July’ 7, at the Coliseum Garden, by 
Ferullo and his band was in every way 
satisfactory. The cool weather brought 
forth a record-breaking crowd. 

L. B. Cain, of Portland, Me., was in Chi- 
cago last week, visiting his friend and pupil, 
William Beard, the popular Chicago basso. 
Mr. Cain came here from Minneapolis, 
where he visited relatives and where he will 
be located after September, 1910. Mr. Cain 
is director of the Sanford Musicale Club, of 
Portland, Me.; vocal teacher and assistant 
conductor to W. R. Chapman, of the Maine 
Festival Society. 

Morgan Jones, the Chicago basso, will 
leave next Wednesday for the East, where 
he will be heard in concerts in Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Columbus and Allegheny, Pa. 

Marion Green gave a successful recital 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., on July 8, and from 
there went to White Lake, Mich., where he 
will stay until July 20. 

E. C. Towne, tenor and instructor, has 
opened a vocal studio in Kimball Hall. 

Manager W. K. Ziegfeld, vice-president 
of the Chicago Musical College, has been 
husy this Summer making special arrange- 
ments for the music at Ravinia Park and 
other high-class concert places. Mr. Zieg- 
feld has under his management Alexander 
Sebald, the noted violinist and Anton Foer 
ster, the pianist, both of whom will fill a 
limited number of concert engagements in 
the Fall. 

Ferne Gramling, a talented professional 
pupil of Herman Devries, of the Chicago 
Musical College, gave a program of eigh- 
teen songs at Sans Souci Park last Satur- 
day night. Among other offerings the young 
mezzo-soprano sang an aria from “Martha” 
and “The Last Rose of Summer.” Her ac 
companist was Mrs. Katzenburger. 

The Columbia School of Music gave an 
interesting recital on July 7 in their own 
recital hall. The soloists were Arthur Gran 
auist, pianist; Ella Freeman, contralto, and 
George Nelson Holt, basso. Mr. Granquist 
nlayed the Beethoven Concerto. Ella Free 
man is a pupil of Mr. Holt and the con- 
tralto soloist at the Second Baptist Church. 
She sang with a clear, sweet voice, “Love 
Not the World,” from Sullivan’s “Prodigal 
Son,” and “The Nightingale mas a Lyre of 
Gold,” by Whelpley. Mr. Holt, basso, was 
heard in the prayer from the “Magic Flute,” 
by Mozart, and in the “Requiem,” by Ho- 
mer. He gave also a group of songs by 
MacDermid, in which Mr. Holt had his 
usual success. “Charity” and “Fulfillment,” 
both by the Chicago composer, were en 
cored. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra _ will 
play an engagement of two weeks at Ra 
vinia Park, beginning to-day. 

Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist, is now 
in Paris, where she is studying under Har 
old Bauer. She will be back early in the 
Fall to open a studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. 

Esther A. Reed, formerly a pupil of the 
Chicago Musical College, will appear in 
public next season and teach vocal at her 
beautiful residence studio. 

It is reported that Marshall Stedman, of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, 
has been left $80,000 by the will of Mrs. 
H. A. Rice, his grandmother. 

The Chicago Musical College will begin 
its Fall term with practically all its former 
teachers, with the exception of Alexander 
Sebald, the violinist; Anton Foerster, pian 
ist; ‘Maurice Devries, baritone; Anatoli 
Melzakosski, violinist; Eric Delamatre, or 
ganist, and Maurice Goldblatt, violinist. 

Albert Labarthe, the French pianist, gave 
an interesting piano recital at Fine Arts 
Building on July 1 before a large and 
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friendly audience. The program included 
the Concerto in B Flat Minor, by Tschai- 
kowsky; “La Campanella” (Paganini), by 
Liszt; Paraphrase De Concert, Danse Ma- 
cabre (Saint-Saéns), Labarthe, and Liszt’s 
“Mazeppa.” Mr. Labarthe is a pianist of 
talent, well equipped technically, and an 
admirable exponent of French piano litera- 
ture. R. D. 
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Heniot Levy Makes His Initial Appear- 
ance in Concert in Detroit, Mich. 





ALEXANDER LEVY 


Detroit Violinist, and One of the Lead- 
ing Musicians cf the Middle West 


Detroit, Micu., July 12.—Mrs. W. J. 
Henry opened her home recently for a mu 
sicale, given for the benefit of a local char 
ity, and the program presented by Heniot 
Levy, pianist; David Duggan, tenor, and 
Alexander Levy, violinist, proved to be one 
of the most pretentious of the local mu 
sical season. 

Mr. Levy, of Chicago, made his initial 
appearance before a Detroit audience, and 
his musicianly interpretations of the various 
selections, including two of his own compo 
sitions, completely won the audience and 
presaged further visits to this city. 

Mr. Dugean, formerly a resident of this 
city, but now located in Chicago, was given 
a cordial welcome b~ his many friends. He 
was at his best in “Oh, Moon of My De 
light,” from the “Persian Garden,” which 
showed the unusual volume and sweetness 
of his tone. His other selections brought 
enthusiastic response from the audience. 

Alexander Levy, the second violinist of 
the Detroit String Quartet, made his début 
as a soloist on this occasion, playing the 
\Wieniawski “Faust” Fantasie and Polo- 
naise and the “Prize Song” from the “Meis- 
tersinger.” Notwithstanding the humidity, 
Mr. Levy was faultiess in intonation, and 
displaved an even and sympathetic tone 
quality. He was accompanied by his brother, 
Heniot Levy in a manner to produce a 
perfect ensemble. Though only a resident 
of Detroit during the past year, Mr. Levy 
has made a permanent position for himself 
among the music lovers of this city. 2 

lhe first Gluck Society has just been or 
ganized in, Dresden 


MISS PEPPERCORN’S TOUR 


English Pianist Will Visit America for 
the Third Time Next Fall 


Gertrude Peppercorn, the young English 
pianist, who makes an American tour next 
Spring under the management of R. E. 
Johnston, is the daughter of A. D. Pepper- 
corn, the eminent landscape painter. Her 
musical education was obtained at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, where she 
studied exclusively under Matthey, and is 
one of the leading exponents of the Mat- 
they method, of which Julian Pascal, of 
New York, is another example. At the age 
of seventeen she won the gold medal for 
pianoforte playing from the Princess of 
Wales, and she also carried off the Cochs, 
Hopkins, Sterndale Bennett and Potter 
prizes of the Royal Academy at about the 
same time. 

Miss Peppercorn’s professional work has 
taken her all over Europe. She has ap 
peared with conspicuous success with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, with 
the famous Mengelberg Orchestra in Am 
sterdam, in Rotterdam, The Hague, Paris, 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic, with the 
Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra of Lon- 
don, at the London Ballad Concerts, the 
Albert Hall Sunday concerts, at Glasgow, 
sirmingham, Manchester, Bristol, etc. She 
has also toured with Clara Butt, with Ed- 
ward Lloyd, and the late Denis O'Sullivan, 
and appeared in recital with many eminent 
artists, includino Hugo Becker. 

In the Fall Miss Peppercorn makes an 
other Continental tour, and in January 
comes to America for her third tour of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Schumann-Heink knows; 
and she says: 
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the singer so accurately that no point of beauty and no fault escapes 
What a wonderful study they are for gifted students, 
and how welcome they must be to artists to enable them to enhance 


the good and to avoid the bad.” 


The world’s greatest artists make records exclustvely for the 
Victor—Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distribv tors, 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


They reproduce the art of 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 


upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 








o@Bnabe 


the World's Be: Best 
~Piand— 


W™ KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE NEWYORK WASHINGION 

















ESTABLISHED 1823 





ChHtcker tig 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-six years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS 





BOSTON, U. S. A. 











Micon & Honnlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 








EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 























For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 








THE 


lleary fF. Miller NAME 


PIANOS 
DERBY, 








Sterling 


Piano and Player Piano Construction. 





Che ox Baldwin Piano | 


Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis sqag 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


a by great 


Che Belov Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











represents 
the higher 
ideals in 








SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 


CONN. 





Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


BRIGG 


BOSTON 


PIANOS _ MADE IN BOSTON 


estasLisHeD C.H. DITSON& CO. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s nota 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

















NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 








m Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factery and Offices 


140% Street and Rebbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








Hebhlin & Sons 


Uni . 
tea ve Grand and Inverted Grand Pianog Mstteted Art 


New York Ca 
talogue 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made eu 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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Federal Printing Co., N. Y. 





